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WEAK AND LANGUID SUFFERERS 


And all who are troubled with Indigestion, Brain Fag, Nervous Exhaustion, Torpid Liver, Impaired Vitality, Organic 
Disorders, Rheumatic Affecti Internal Weakness, General Debility, Dyspepsia, Kidney Disease, Hysteria 


should wear 
MR. C. B. HARNESS’ 


y, ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


This genuine appliance is comfortable in wear, and will 
speedily invigorate the debilitated constitution, assist diges- 
S tion, give strength to every nerve and muscle of the body, and 
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effectually prevent chills and rheumatic pains. It isa simple 

remedy; but it is nevertheless a most reliable one, and the 

« number of unsolicited testimonials we have received amply 

prove that we do not exaggerate when we say that HARNESS’ 

ELECTROPATHIC BELTS ve completely cured thousands of 
men and women in all parts of the world. 


(PAMPHLETS AND CONSULTATIONS FREE. ) 


SWELLING OF THE LIMBS.—Mr. H. Joicey, 7 Station 
Cottages, Tweedmouth, Berwick-on-Tweed, writes: "The swell- 
ing of mother’s knee and of her shoulder has been consider- 
ably reduced by the application of your Electropathic Belt; as 
a rule, there is no pain now.’ 

ACUTE INDIGESTION AND RHEUMATISM.— 
Horace Brown, Esq., Great Chart, Ashford, writes: ‘I have 
worn your Electropa uthic Belt since Me ay Ist, and there has been 
a decrease of both maladies. My general health is better in 
every way.’ 

NERVOUS DEPRESSION.—Mr. Alfred Cecil Wright, 
2 York Crescent, Clifton, Bristol, writes: ‘I have received im- 
mense benefit from your Electrope athic Belt. I felt better 
almost at once on wearing it, and have been growing better 
ever since. The Belt does wonders and gives relief just when 
wanted. I am truly thankful I bought the appliance, and 
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‘WHO ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 


YOU TELL ME, AND I’LL TELL THEE, 
Those who have tongues that never lie, 
Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, 

To Friend or to Foe, 
To all above, and to all below; 
THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE, 

SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME.’ 











What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE 


BANK OF LIFE. 

Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure 
Air, too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other 
Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Oolds, Sl Bili 
Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of 
Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, &c, It prevents Diarrhoea, and 

Removes it in the early stages. 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
YOU CANNOT OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE IN KEEPING THE BLOOD 
PURE AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 

“DEAR SirR,—I am very pleased to record my knowledge of the great efficacy of your “FRUIT SALT” in 
Measles, A friend of mine, who had three grandchildren laid up with this complaint, administered frequent 
doses, with the result that all the children pulled through wonderfully in a short time, for which the mother was 
exceedingly grateful, thanks to you. For myself and family, your “FRUIT SALT” is our universal remedy. 
Bordering on years as I am, I find a bottle of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” and a few of ENO’S “ VEGETABLE 
MOTOS” the greatest boon in the up-hill battle of this life.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, A Crry Man.—J. C. Eno, 
October 1890,’ eaeaeieaD 
CAUTION.—E£zamine each Bottle, and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you 

have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


MELLIN FOOD. 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


m3 ‘@, MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS. 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, specially for G. Mellin.) 
rs Children after Weaning, the Aged, and Dyspeptic. Digestive. Nourishing. Sustaining. 
Price 2/- and 3/6 per Tin. 
MELLIN’S EMULSION OF COD-LIVER OIL AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. The finest Nutritive and 


Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED, PERFECTLY SAFE, 
Price 2/6 and 4/6 per Bottle. Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus post free on application to 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, London, S.E. 
A BISHOP’S BLESSING! 


Though modern high pressure in business and pleasure 
Entails on us bodily ills beyond measure, 
Yet science displays to the suffering grumbler, 
Life’s troubles dissolved with a fizz in a tumbler ! 
When tortured by HEADACHE or fit of the spleen, 
I fly for relief to BISHOP’S CAFFEINE 
His Granular Citrate I quaff effervescing, 
And call the invention of BISHOP ‘A BLESSING.’ 
From JUDY. 
































THE LANCET says:—' We commend this article. Its purity 
is undeniable.’ 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. SEE THAT YOU CET BISHOP'S. 
The Genuine always bears his Trade Mark. 
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IRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 


BY S. BARING-GOULD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH,’ ‘COURT ROYAL,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE TERRACE. 


‘ ExcusE me—J am Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, madam, I did not say—of Curgenven.’ 

‘There is but one Mrs. Curgenven, whether of Curgenven or 
of anywhere else. Perhaps you meant the late Mrs. Percival?’ 

‘I did mean the late Mrs. Percival Curgenven. I make a 
thousand apologies.’ 

‘ There can be but one Mrs. Curgenven. If my husband had 
had nine brothers, and all had married, there would have been a 
Mrs. Jack, and a Mrs. Tom, and a Mrs. Will, and so and so; but I 
alone would have been Mrs. Curgenven. You understand. I do 
not care about this myself, other people are more particular. I 
do not make a point of this, others do; that is why I have 
spoken, to prevent your falling into the mistake again, which in 
certain quarters might give deadly offence. If we are anything 
at all in this world, let us be exact.’ 

The lady who thus put to rights the person who had addressed 
her, was tall, stately, good-looking. The person addressed was 
small, undignified, ugly—a man with a face like a pugdog. Who 
she was the reader has been informed by her own lips. He was 
Mr. Physic, solicitor, agent for the Curgenven estate as well as for 
two or three other properties in the neighbourhood. 
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It was certainly strange that Mr. Physic should have been for 
many years associated on certain terms of intimacy with the lead- 
ing families around, and yet had never learned that one canon of 
social intitulation which Mrs. Curgenven now laid down for him 
with emphasis in a manner he was not likely to forget. But it 
is the case that there are persons who perceive nothing, and who 
must be taught with a hammer. 

The estates of the gentry in the neighbourhood were not large, 
and one agent was able to manage three or four. This was a 
saving to the pockets of the landowners of a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty pounds each. It was true they grumbled, Each thought 
his affairs were not attended to with sufficient promptitude, and 
talked of either managing them himself or putting them into 
other hands, but no one did it. Each landowner knew his own 
incompetence, and Mr. Physic knew very well that there was no 
one in the district to compete with him, and was not rendered 
uneasy at this restlessness. He wasa valuable man, each squire 
admitted that. He had qualified as a solicitor, and had the law 
of landlord and tenant at his fingers’ ends. He drew the leases 
himself, as he was competent to do so. He had an intimate 
acquaintance with the prices in the building trade, and could draw 
up a specification fora tender. He was dexterous with compasses, 
and could make plans, and so do away with the necessity for calling 
in an architect. Yet he was not liked. He was suspected of 
sharp practice; every man who employed him believed that he 
was ‘done’ by him, yet thought it worth his while to submit 
rather than run the risk of getting into worse hands, 

The school children were being given a treat of tea and sports 
in the grounds of Curgenven, as Mrs. Curgenven was the general 
manageress of the Sunday school, and supervised the needlework 
in the National school. ; 

Tables formed of boards laid on trestles stood on the terrace, 
covered with white cloths, and studded with plates piled up with 
cake, bread and jam, mufiins, and adorned with glass celery-holders 
full of flowers. The children were eating as hard as they could, 
producing with their mouths a sound like the crumpling of news- 
papers. The servants of Curgenven were running about, assisted 


by the pupil teachers, ministering to the wants of the children. 
‘Stop, Pheebe !’ exclaimed Mrs. Curgenven. ‘That child has 
already drunk six cups. She’ll be ill if she takes a seventh,’ 


Then she returned to Mr. Physic, 
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‘ Yes—what about the late Mrs. Percival ?’ 

‘Nothing more than this, ma’am, that it is a pity for young 
Master Justin that his mother is not alive. There is really no 
one to control him.’ 

‘That depends on what sort of a person she was. I never 
knew her. If a man marries out of the country, heaven alone 
knows what he may pick up. That will do, Lambert. There is 
no necessity for wasting coals.’ The last words were addressed to 
her husband, Captain Curgenven, who was engaged on the boiler 
that supplied hot water for the teapots, and which was planted at 
a corner of the terrace near a tap whence water could be drawn. 

‘Dear, dear! what a mess there will be to-morrow! Really, 
Lambert, you need not have strewn the coals about in this fashion. 
One would think you were made of money to be so extravagant, 
and to have an army of gardeners to clear up the litter after you. 
Look here! Do you not see the children have had enough? 
There is little Bessy Collop has had six cups of tea already, and 
Pheebe, who never thinks—who has no more brains than a peacock 
—was giving her a seventh when I interfered. Let the fire out. 
Don’t boil water when water is no longer wanted. And such 
lumps of coals too!’ 

‘My dear, I suppose the maids want hot water to wash up with.’ 

‘But you don’t suppose that they'll wash up on the terrace, 
do you? Let them attempt it. Where’s papa?’ 

‘I saw him talking to Dalby, the schoolmaster, just now.’ 

The clear, searching eyes of Mrs. Curgenven ranged the terrace. 

‘I see him,’ she said. ‘Now mind—no more coals,’ then off 
she went to her father, the rector of the parish, the Rev. James 
Pamphlet, a tall, elderly man, with white whiskers very full, and 
standing out as if each hair were electrified. He wore the most 
starched of collars and the most glossy of coats. On his face sat 
a perpetual smile, and he turned his head from side to side and 
nodded urbanely to every pupil teacher and parishioner whose 
eye he encountered, and he continued nodding after each greeting 
as though his head were hung on a wire, and so nicely balanced, 
that it did not recover its equipoise at once. 

‘Papa, the children have nearly finished. Lambert is going 
to show them his mechanical contrivances ; he will require a few 
minutes for winding them up. So, when they have done tea, let 
the children have a short service to keep them occupied.’ 

‘ Certainly, Jane.’ 
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‘Moreover, if they are withdrawn and in church, it will allow 
the maids to clear away the tea things.’ 

‘Exactly—I will give them an address,’ 

‘Papa !—not toolong. Is it really necessary that there should 
be one? A short service, some hymns, and all that sort of thing, 
just sufficient to keep them out of the way when they are not 
wanted.’ 

‘I think it advisable—imperative that I should give an 
address. Dalby is local agent for one of the county papers, and 
I should not like a notice of this treat to appear without some 
mention of me and my address,’ 

‘Very well, papa, don’t make it too long. I suppose the 
children may sing something as they march to church.’ 

‘Don’t ask me. If you wish it, do it, but nothing doctrinal, 
you understand. Tell Dalby to set them something to sing that 
has not much meaning init. I don’t wish to appear as a party 
man, and there is no saying, if they sang something with doctrine 
of any sort in it, it might be taken up and made a party matter.’ 

‘Why,’ suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Curgenven, ‘dear me! 
That surely is Esther Morideg! Mr. Dalby—here! This instant. 
How comes this about? Here is Esther Morideg among the 
scholars. She has not made her proper number of attendances, of 
that I am very sure.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven had singled out a dark-eyed, red-haired girl 
at the table. 

‘Stand up, Esther. What audacity to put in an appearance 
here! Mr. Dalby, can you inform me how many attendances this 
girl has made? She is most irregular. Has not got into the 
second standard yet—and at herage! Disgraceful, Mr. Dalby. 
Has she been reported to the relieving officer ?’ 

‘Yes, ma'am, the list of attendances is given every month.’ 

‘And he has done nothing ?’ 

‘No, ma’am. At least, he lays it before the School Attendance 
Committee at Liskeard.’ 

‘ And that, of course, does nothing ?’ 

‘ Nothing at all, ma’am.’ 

‘Of course not, they never do. But that is no reason why I 
should not. There is no excuse for Esther’s non-attendance, is 
there?’ 

‘Not that I am aware of.’ 

‘Then, Esther, tie up your mug in your kerchief and be off 
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with you home. Captain Curgenven and myself did not invite 
those children who are irregular, disorderly, and no credit to the 
school. We are encouraging non-attendance, idle ways, if we pass 
this over. Go! You shall not see what Captain Curgenven is 
about to show to the other children. You shall not run races, 
nor play games, nor scramble for nuts and lollipops. Go, and 
then, perhaps, another year you will learn to be more regular in 
your attendance.’ 

The girl began to cry. 

Then a hand was put into that of Mrs. Curgenven. It was that 
of her own daughter Alice, a fair, sweet girl of sixteen. 

‘Dear mamma, do let Esther stay. She has had her tea. I 
am sure she will be more regular in future.’ 

‘No!’ said the lady. ‘Discipline must be maintained. What 
is the good of our having schools, and paying to maintain them, 
if the children are not sent to them?’ 

‘If you love me, mamma!’ 

‘TI love you very well, Alice, but I have my duties to perform. 
No— it is ofno use your running off to get papa to intercede. In 
these matters I am inflexible.’ The girl had run to her father, 
and was pleading with him. He was engaged still on the boiler, 
raking out the fire, and was without his coat. Captain Curgenven 
never could be brought to a sense of what was proper to his 
position. His wife’s colour mounted when she perceived that he 
was in his shirt-sleeves. 

‘Really, Lambert, this is too provoking. No, Lambert, it is 
not of the slightest use your putting in a plea for Esther Morideg. 
It seems to me as if the whole world would go into a dishevelled, 
slouching, happy-go-lucky condition but for me and the like of me. 
Some one must make a stand for order and decency. Do, for 
pity’s sake, put on your coat, and say not a word for Esther. 
Goodness gracious me! What has that fellow Dalby set the 
children to sing? Alice—run and stop it. This will never do. 
They are marching to church with “I would I were in monkey- 
land, and swinging by my tail.” Papa will be annoyed. This is 
worse than a doctrinal hymn. Run, Alice—stop it before the first 
children get into the porch swinging by their tails. One must do 
everything oneself, no one is to be trusted. I did think the 
schoolmaster had more sense. It will upset papa seriously for 
fear what people might say, and lest it should get into the papers. 
Don’t laugh, Lambert—it is no laughing matter. There—do leave 
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the boiler alone. You go and get your mechanism wound up and 
set agoing. And mind, Lambert, I won’t have you cutting silly 
jokes with the children, and making yourself ridiculous. Please not 
to forget that you are Curgenven of Curgenven, and don’t leave it 
to me alone to maintain the dignity of the family and of the name.’ 

As Mrs. Curgenven turned to direct her energies on another 
point, she encountered a wild-looking woman, with tanned face, a 
scarlet kerchief abéut her throat, and an apron covering her black 
gown. 

‘ Lady!’ said this woman, ‘ have you sent my Esther away ?’ 

‘Oh! Mrs. Morideg, you here! Now I can tell you my mind 
plainly. Yes, I have dismissed your granddaughter. She came 
here under false pretences. She was here as a scholar, and she is 
an ignoramus. She is not an attendant at school, but a stay-away. 
What do you expect will become of the girl in this world or the 
next, unless she goes through her standards ?’ 

‘I could not always spare her, ma’am.’ 

‘That is a mere excuse. Where there is a will there is a way. 
You do not value education. You know very well that I offered 
to pay her school pence if you would send her regularly. As the 
School Attendance Committee won’t do its duty, I must. And I 
tell you, there is no treat for those who are not regular scholars.’ 

‘ Please, lady, pass it over this once. Esther be a-crying, and 
her has been shamed afore all the school.’ 

‘I cannot pass it over. Let this be a salutary lesson.’ 

‘But, lady, look round. How grand and beautiful it all is in 
the park and gardens. You see that every day.’ 

‘I have been through my standards,’ 

‘And Esther never sees aught but the moors.’ 

‘She has not yet got into the second standard. She is not 
qualified to see anything else.’ 

‘Instead of this day being to her one of happiness, it’s one of 
sorrow ; and her’s looked forward to it half the year. Pray, sweet 
lady darling, let Esther come back.’ 

‘When I have said a word I do not withdraw it. Iam sorry— 
but some one must make a stand. If the relieving officer won’t 
look up the non-attendances, and the Attendance Committee won’t 
prosecute, I must do my duty.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven was not an unkind woman, but she was a 
woman who had a strong sense of her obligations. Brought up by 
a feeble father, married to a volatile husband, she had come to 
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regard herself as the sole prop that sustained the moral, religious, 
and social order in the place. When she had made up her mind 
that a certain course of action was right, she did it, regardless of 
dissuasion and comment. 

As she looked at the woman before her, she was struck with 
the peculiarity of her eyes, which were as though double-irised. 
These strange eyes were now fixed on her, and their peculiarity 
sent unwittingly a thrill through her. She could understand how 
that Thomasine Morideg was said to have the evil eye, and be able 
to ‘overlook,’ that is to blight, men and beasts by the glance of 
these strange eyes. 

The woman, looking at her, put her hands behind her back 
and untied her apron, held it before her, and shook it. 

‘I had good thoughts of you, lady,’ she said, ‘and kindly will, 
and I shake them out as I shake the dust from my apron.’ 

Then she turned her apron and bound it about her waist again, 
and said :— 

‘ And—lady—as I turn this apron so do I turn your fortune 
as was up to-day into down to-morrow. All your good fortune be 
gone from you and be changed into evil.’ 

She stepped aside and walked away, before Mrs. Curgenven 
had recovered from her surprise. In her place stood a stranger. 


CHAPTER II. 
A STRANGE FACE, 


Mrs. CuRGENVEN had not observed this person before, owing to 
the servants passing and repassing, the volunteers flying about 
and running against each other in their efforts to make them- 
selves useful in clearing the tables. These volunteers were farmers’ 
daughters and wives, glad to oblige the wife of their squire. The 
stranger was a dark-haired, sallow woman, of about her own age, 
near thirty-five, with large, intelligent, expressive eyes, and with 
the lower portion of her face beautifully formed. Mrs, Curgenven 
could not recollect having ever seen her before, and the face was 
not one which, when once seen, was likely to be forgotten. 

The first question the squiress put to herself referred to the 
position in life occupied by this stranger, that she might regulate 
her conduct towards her accordingly. Social standing was all-in- 
all to Mrs, Curgenven. She addressed those of her own rank in 
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one fashion, those of a lower position in another fashion, and with 
mwances in her mode of address nicely adjusted to the several 
gradations on the social scale of those to whom she spoke. 

Was this person before her a lady, a real lady, ornot? The 
stranger did not look in the least like a farmer’s wife. The 
delicate texture of the skin, the ivory complexion, were not such 
as were found among those who face all weathers on market days. 
The delicate lips, the fine chin, spoke of culture. Mrs. Curgenven 
studied the dress of the stranger. It was sad in colour, simple, 
well-made, but not fashionable. It was distinctly the dress of a 
lady, and as distinctly that of a poor lady. The keenly critical 
eye of Mrs. Curgenven detected signs of wearing out. 

But how was it possible that a lady should thus intrude 
uninvited on private grounds? Mrs. Curgenven assumed an air 
of stiffness, threw a keep-your-distance look into her eyes, and 
said, ‘ May I ask whom I have the pleasure ‘ 

‘Mrs. Curgenven.’ 

The squiress made a slight bow. 

‘I am Mrs. Curgenven.’ 

‘You misunderstand me.’ The strange lady looked round, 
and—possibly without premeditation—drew off her left glove. 
The lady of Curgenven House saw a delicate hand, and on the 
third finger was the golden wedding hoop. 

No one was near; no one could hear what was said. Those 
who were on the terrace were engaged with mugs and teapots, 
with empty cake-trays, and half-eaten dishes of bread and butter. 

‘You misunderstand me,’ repeated the stranger; ‘J am Mrs, 
Curgenven.’ 

‘ Mrs.—er—er—what Curgenven? I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
er—er——’ 

‘Mrs. Curgenven,’ answered the strange lady. ‘My husband 
is Lambert Curgenven.’ 

The blood rushed into the face of the squiress. She drew back 
a step, looked at the speaker from head to foot. 

‘ This insolence . 








‘Excuse me, it is the truth. Call Lambert.’ 

To hear her husband, the Squire of Curgenven, a Deputy- 
Lieutenant, a Justice of the Peace, called by his Christian name 
by one not authorised by tie of blood to do so, completely upset 
Mrs. Curgenven’s judgment. She beckoned to Mr. Physic, whom 
she saw at some distance, to come to her aid. There boiled up in 
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her mind a feeling of wrath against her husband. This was what 
came of taking off his coat before folk! of poking and raking 
coals under a boiler! No wonder that 

‘Stay,’ said the strange lady. ‘Do not let us have a scene. 
I did not come prepared for that; I do not desire it. I had no 
intention of doing more than show myself, that Lambert might 
be prepared to act according to what is just and right.’ 

‘How dare you speak of Captain Curgenven in this manner!’ 
exclaimed the squiress, usually a cool and collected person, but 
now completely thrown off her balance by the audacity of the 
personage before her. 

‘TI have the best possible right—I am his wife.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven beckoned vehemently, and Physic almost 
ran to her side. 

‘Mr. Physic, call the constable ; there is here a person—either 
a lunatic or sent to insult me—that must be removed at once.’ 
She turned to the stranger, ‘ Will you go? or shall I call in the 
police ?’ 

‘I will not now leave till Captain Curgenven has been sum- 
moned.’ 

Mr. Physic looked from one speaker to the other; he did not 
in the least comprehend what was the situation. 

‘It would have been better,’ said the stranger, ‘that this 
matter were settled quietly. It was wrong in me, perhaps, to come 
here on such an occasion, but I thought to take advantage of the 
crowd and see Curgenven, about which I had heard, and to have 
the chance of meeting my husband, that he might be aware I was 
alive and prepared to assert my rights.’ 

An expression of astonishment and perplexity passed over Mr. 
Physic’s face, he struck his hands together audibly. 

‘Madam!’ said he, ‘here come all the children and school 
teachers back from church. Good gracious! this is not a matter 
for such a moment.’ 

‘I will have this insolent person removed. Call the constable, 
Tregaskis, I saw him somewhere on the terrace. On my own 
grounds to receive such an outrage! It is too monstrous!’ 

‘1 think,’ said Physic, ‘I really think, ma’am, we’d better not 
have the police here. I have no doubt this—this—lady will see 
the advisability of retiring.’ 

‘I will go,’ said the stranger, ‘and make no disturbance at all, 
It is not my wish to do so. Your position, madam, is a painful 
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one, and I would spare you confusion as much as possible, but I 
insist on being brought face to face with Captain Curgenven. 
You shall judge for yourself.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven interrupted her. ‘It is unseemly; it is an 
impertinence. You shall not be brought face to face with the 
captain. I absolutely forbid it. If you do not go at once, of 
your own accord, I will have you removed by force.’ 

‘I am not going till I have seen him or he has seen me. 
Permit me to seat myself on that garden bench. I will speak to 
no one. Iwill remain perfectly quiet, and then bring the captain 
this way—where he can confront me.’ 

‘Call the constable,’ said the squiress, imperiously. 

‘Allow me to entreat you,’ urged Mr. Physic. ‘May I havea 
word in private ?’ 

‘Certainly.’ Mrs. Curgenven stepped on one side, and the 
agent attended her. She had reared her head and stiffened her 
back. Her colour was heightened. She was unaccustomed to be 
browbeaten and insulted—she, the squiress, the rector’s daughter! 
And this insult was so gross, so unutterably repulsive. 

‘If you will suffer me to advise, ma’am,’ said the agent. ‘The 
first thing to be now considered is how to avoid a scandal.’ 

‘The woman is mad. She has broken out of an asylum.’ 

‘Possibly. But if what she says be heard, the tongues of the 
whole neighbourhood will be set wagging.’ 

‘What doI care? The woman is a maniac. Who gives the 
slightest credence to the ravings of a lunatic?’ 

‘It will save both yourself and Captain Curgenven a great 


deal of annoyance if you humour her craze—supposing it to be a 





craze 

‘It is a craze. I am surprised, Mr. Physic, that you should 
allow there is any doubt in the matter.’ 

‘There is no saying, ma’am. Excuse my speaking what may 
be very unpleasant, but something may have occurred in the past 
for which no doubt Captain Curgenven is much grieved, and which 
may—I only say may—have caused this craze on the part of the 
female who is now occasioning unpleasantness. What we must 
endeavour to do is to get her away without any disturbance, and 
inquire into the matter afterwards.’ 

‘But conceive!’ exclaimed the incensed lady. ‘If what she 
asserts were true, what would / be? It is preposterous. She is 
mad, She is raving.’ 
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‘And a maniac is best managed by humouring. Let her seat 
herself as she proposes. Let Captain Curgenven be brought near, 
where she can see him and he can see her.’ 

‘Then there will be a scene. She will do the wildest, most 
outrageous acts.’ 

‘Trust me. I will have the police brought near. If she does, 
she shall be removed at once, but I do not think it. I will, with 
your permission, soothe her, and persuade her to go.’ 

‘But whois she? What is she?’ 

‘T never saw her in my life before.’ 

‘And you know nothing about her? She can’t have sprung 
out of the fountain, or dropped out of a rook’s nest.’ 

‘I have a suspicion.’ 

‘What ?’ asked Mrs. Curgenven, turning sharply on the agent. 

He hesitated, regretted what he had said, and endeavoured to 
retreat from it. ‘ No—it is not right to say that. I assure you 
ma’am, I have never seen her before.’ 

‘And you know nothing about her ?’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘Very well, I yield.’ 

Mrs. Curgenven and the agent turned to where they had 
quitted the stranger, and found that she had withdrawn and had 
quietly seated herself on the bench she had previously indicated. 
She was drawing on again her left glove. 

A buzz of voices was approaching, above it rang out an occa- 
sional word of command in a hard masculine voice. The children 
were marching two and two from church to the terrace, and, as the 
singing had been put a stop to, were talking together in procession. 

‘Monkeyland’ had been too much for the rector. He was 
afraid lest it should get into the papers. Accordingly in church 
he had scribbled on a fly leaf of his hymnal, ‘No singing on 
leaving church, please,’ and had torn it out and passed the order 
to the schoolmaster. 

The strange lady was seated on the terrace in a garden-chair. 
The midsummer twilight from the north lighted her pearly 
white face. The brows were contracted and the lips tightly drawn 
together. She looked dreamily at the landscape. 

The parklike grounds, of the most velvety grass-clothed sweeps, 
were studded with noble oaks, beech, and Scotch pines. The 
woods became dense about the base of the moors that soared up 
into the pure sky, crested with granite, and the foliage rolled 
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part way up their sides, A stream, falling in foam over a granite 
lip, passed in a series of cascades through the woods, and spread 
below the lawn into a lake tenanted by wildfowl. 

But the stranger did not look at the distant landscape, her 
eyes observed the house, the terrace, the gardens and shrubberies. 
The house was large, a Queen Anne mansion of grey stone with 
granite dressings, and tall windows telling of stately rooms within. 

Presently her ear caught a voice—a cheery voice shouting. 
‘Now then, children, there are prizes for all those who have been 
good, and there are also some wonderful contrivances of mine I am 
going to show you. As to the prizes, you shall each choose what 
suits you best, according to the number of good-conduct and attend- 
ance marks you have, and by your standards. Come, follow me!’ 

Her delicate lips quivered as with pain, as she heard the voice, 
then she turned and looked at the speaker. It was Captain Cur- 
genven, in a short coat, with his cap off, held in his hand, waving 
it to the scholars who were overflowing the terrace, along with the 
pupil teachers, district visitors, the schoolmaster, the Scripture 
reader, and the mission woman. 

‘Now then, come along!’ shouted the captain, and he turned 
and faced the strange lady, who had risen from her seat. 

His eyes rested upon her for a moment without inquiry in 
them. There were a twinkle of fun and a glow of good humour 
in his eyes. But slowly the spark went out, and the glow dis- 
appeared. The whole expression of his face changed. His colour 
faded, and a vague look of fear stole over his features. 

For full a minute the captain stood speechless, his lips parted, 
looking blankly at the strange woman, the children, the moni- 
tresses, the schoolmaster, the Scripture reader, the mission woman, 
and Mrs. Curgenven standing by. Then slowly—drawing a long 
breath—he gasped: ‘Good Lord! Resa!’ 

‘ Lambert!’ 

The captain raised a trembling hand to his brow, that which 
held his cap, and retained it there. ‘ Resa! what is to be done ? 
I thought—I thought you were dead.’ 

Then he slowly turned and staggered away, and the school 
children, the monitresses, the sewing-mistress, the parochial 
helpers, the mission woman who worked on one line, and the 
Scripture reader who worked across it, the agent, the schoolmaster 
—all trooped after him to see what was to be seen and to get what 
was to be given. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A RACE, 


CAPTAIN CURGENVEN'S step was usually firm, and he walked with a 
swing, as though pacing the quarter-deck with a sense of authority. 
But now he walked with uncertainty, as doubtful in which direc- 
tion to go; there was no spring in his step, but limpness in the 
knees. He still held the cap in-one hand, he forgot to put it on 
his head. His steps turned in the direction of the bungalow. 

The bungalow was a structure the captain had erected at a 
little distance from the house, and was of wood. It contained a 
billiard and a smoking room, also a workshop. Here the captain 
was wont to spend much of his time. He had a mechanical 
talent, and delighted in making little mills turned by water, and 
scarecrows set in motion by wind, and jacks to be made active by 
the rush of smoke up a chimney, and absurd toys for the tea-table 
to be set in movement by the steam from the kettle. 

All these fruits of the ingenuity of Captain Curgenven were 
useless, though serving to amuse for a few minutes. Mrs. Cur- 
genven had taken on her at first to remonstrate with her husband 
for spending his time and thought upon trifles, but had finally 
submitted, in deference to her father’s opinion, who had represented 
to her that ‘if he did anything of practical utility he would run 
counter to the interests, the habits, or the prejudices of some one 
or other, and that would give rise to animadversion. Whereas 
now,’ said the Reverend James Pamphlet, ‘no one can say anything 
against what he invents and executes, which is a great—nay, it 
is everything.’ 

Captain Curgenven reeled along the path to the bungalow 
with the swarm of children, teachers, and parochial odds and ends 
after him, laughing, talking, in flutter of expectation and jubilant 
hope. That is to say, the children who were to receive prizes 
were laughing and hopeful; the Scripture reader and the mission 
woman maintained a professional solemnity, the first because it 
was sinful, the second because it was indecorous to laugh; and the 
schoolmaster remained grave, lest any tokens of levity should sap 
the foundations of his authority by letting the school children see 
that he was subject to like weaknesses as themselves, 

Mrs. Curgenven and Mr. Physic followed, the former perplexed 
—not knowing what to make of her husband’s change of manner 
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and of colour, more than half disposed to believe that he was 
performing antics, indulging in low buffoonery, and hugging 
herself with the resolution that for this as well as the waste of 
coals, and the working in shirt-sleeves, she must take him to task 
in a curtain lecture. 

Mr. Physic followed, interested to see how this strange incident 
would end. 

Mrs. Curgenven was far removed from attributing importance 
to the appearance and assertion of the strange lady. She con- 
cluded in her mind that this individual was either insane, and 
therefore to be pitied, or was an impostor seeking to extort 
money, and was therefore to be treated with severity. 

There are certain self-evident verities on which all sciences 
are built up. The geometrician assumes that things that are 
equal to the same thing are equal also to one another, and the 
metaphysician that the ego, the I, myself, is a sentient unit. 

So did Mrs, Curgenven of Curgenven assume as an unassail- 
able and self-evident axiom that she was Mrs. Curgenven of 
Curgenven. The corollary to which was, that in the entire universe 
there could by no possibility be—could not be imagined in the 
region of fancy to be—another Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven. 

Presently the captain became aware that many feet were 
tramping the gravel after him, and he turned and stood, with 
arms stiffly extended, cap in hand, looking at those who followed. 

The tail had grown. 

The sidesmen and churchwardens had joined it. The leaders 
of the Band of Hope and of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, the organist of the church, the promotress of mothers’ 
meetings, had fallen in. The police constable, Mr. Tregaskis, 
seeing that the guests, old and young, were drifting in one 
direction, also joined to form a link in the chain, a joint in the 
tail. The sexton, the clerk, the choir, every member in the 
elaborately articulated and perfectly organised parochial system— 
organised for the sake of organisation, with no other object than 
organisation—was in the coil that wound after the captain, and 
was suddenly arrested by his turning and facing it. 

In the distance appeared the rector, passing his fingers through 
his white whiskers, stalking down the churchyard path. 

Several of the servant-maids of the hall in their white caps 
and aprons ran from the kitchen. They had removed the tea- 
things and wished to see the children receive their prizes, 
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James, the footman, also followed in plush and white stockings, 
walking with as much gravity and dignity as the rector. 

Almost the sole person who had not been caught by the 
current and drawn after Captain Curgenven to the bungalow was 
the strange lady. She had not resumed her seat on the garden 
bench, but was walking down the drive to the lodge gates, turning 
her back on the festive scene. 

Outside the gates were Thomasine Morideg and Esther. 

‘What,’ said the old woman, ‘be you turned away? Has her 
said, “ You sha’n’t come in. Get you gone, you're none fit to be 
wi’ me”? Be easy i’ mind. I’ve turned her luck again’ her.’ 

The captain stood facing the troop of children, women, and 
men that had been following him. He looked vacantly from one 
to another, as though he did not understand the signification of 
the rout at his heels. He saw his wife and Physic, and his lips 
moved. He was trying to articulate something, but could produce 
no sound. He gesticulated with his cap. Then he perceived 
the police constable, and at once turned and ran towards the 
bungalow. 

The boys of the school uttered a whoop! and set off at a 
scamper, followed by the girls at a trot, and the pupil teachers, 
schoolmaster, Scripture reader, and mission woman at an amble. 
A budget of tracts escaped the pocket of the Scripture reader, 
and fluttered about and then fell on the gravel, where they were 
trampled by the feet of the children, the churchwardens, and the 
district visitors, deaf to their appeals, ‘Where are you going?’ 
‘Are you converted?’ ‘ How are your poor souls?’ 

The black veil of the mission woman unfurled and streamed 
behind her as she careered along, like the pennon of a buccaneer 
that gave no quarter. 

Mrs. Curgenven, seeing the tracts on the gravel, exclaimed, 
‘How can the captain so forget himself as to lead them a paper 
chase ?” 

Captain Curgenven reached the bungalow, dashed inside, shut 
and locked the door in the face of his pursuers. At once the 
swarm accumulated about the entrance. The children whispered, 
and laughed, and contended with one another which came first 
in order for choosing the prizes. 

One of the district visitors, whose duty it was in the highly 
organised parish to see after missionary contributions, had an 
S.P.G. mission box in one pocket and a C.M.S, box in the other, 
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each with coppers in it, and as she ran with the children she 
rattled, but now that the race was at an end the rattle ceased. 

‘Our squire be an uncommon sort of a gent,’ said one of the 
churchwardens ; ‘don’t y’ think so, Jukes ?’ 

‘Well,’ answered the other, ‘I should say, Boales, as he made 
hisself too common.’ 

‘It’s them nautical goings on,’ said Boales. ‘Sailors haven’t 
no proper respect for themselves as has other folk.’ 

‘You see he waren’t born to it,’ said Jukes. 

‘ That’s just about it,’ agreed Boales. 

The rector, walking in stately solemnity from the church, as 
though unable to rouse himself from the ecstatic trance produced 
by his own eloquence in his address to the children, raised his 
white eyebrows, and as he put his hand to the wicket-gate from 
the church-path into the Curgenven grounds said, ‘ Tish! Tish! 
there is my son-in-law at his nonsense again. I wish he could 
be taught to wear the wisdom-cap. He is a boy in spirits, and he 
forgets that he has a position, as having married my daughter, that 
he has to keep up. Should it please heaven to invest me in apron 
and gaiters, it would pain me inexpressibly to know that my son- 
in-law was capable of running—running with school children.’ 

Then he turned slowly round and faced the church. ‘I wonder 
that the ringers are not giving us a peal. I fear they are wetting 
their palms.’ 

The throng and noise about the bungalow door increased. 
Boys who were not on the doorstep thrust off such as were, and 
stepped into their places. Others had filled their pockets with 
burs and were tangling them in the hair of the girls. The 
mission woman and the Scripture reader, thrust together in the 
throng, glowered at each other, and prepared to plunge into 
controversy, when Mrs. Curgenven called to the schoolmaster, 
‘Don’t you think, Mr. Dalby, it would be as well to set the chil- 
dren to sing till Captain Curgenven is ready for them ?’ 

‘Yes, madam, but the rector was displeased when I set them 
to sing when going to church.’ 

‘Oh! that was quite another matter. There is atime and there 
isa place for everything. ‘“ Monkeyland” will do here, but not in 
the churchyard. Can you not see that, or must you be taught it ? 
Really,’ grumbled Jane Curgenven to herself, ‘the obtuseness of 
some people is astounding.’ 

‘Very well, madam, as you wish it. Children! Attention!’ 
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In the stillness produced by his call, sounded the twang of 
the pitch key, and then he began, ‘ Do—re—mi—,’ when from 
the bungalow rang the report of a pistol. * 

The schoolmaster did not start the song. The children ceased 
to quarrel. All held their breath. 

‘Bless me! has anything happened ?’ exclaimed Mr. Physic, 
and elbowed his way forward. 

‘It is nothing,’ said Mrs. Curgenven, ‘but the captain at 
his pranks again, just to frighten or amuse the children till 
he has all in readiness for them. He is full of tricks.’ 

The agent did not seem satisfied with the lady’s explanation. 
He continued with haste and impatience to force his way to the 
door ; he drove his body between the snarling mission woman and 
snapping Scripture reader, thrust the children aside with rough- 
ness, and only turned to beckon to his aid the churchwarden 
Jukes. ‘Here! your burly help!’ 

Then a tall boy, witha blue ribbon in his buttonhole, came 
round the corner. 

‘Please! I’ve climbed up into the window, and looked in.’ 

‘Well, and what have you seen?’ asked Physic, almost 
fiercely. 

‘ Please, sir, the captain is lying on the floor.’ 

‘Here!’ he hastily signed to Jukes, and drove his shoulders 
against the door. ‘Stand off, you young hounds!’ he said, and 
kicked the boys away. ‘Clear from this, will you? Schoolmaster, 
call off your cubs.’ 

Then Jukes came to his aid, and drove his great muscular 
shoulder against the door, burst it open, and was within the 
bungalow next moment along with Physic, and a motley throng 
of school children, monitors, visitors, Scripture reader, mission 
woman, sidesmen, all pressing and jamming one another in the 
door, in their eagerness to see whatever was to be seen. 

What was to be seen was Captain Cuargenven’s body on the 
floor. He had blown out his brains. The explosion had set some 
of the machinery in motion—a parrot was swinging on a perch, 
opening and shutting its beak; a little Mr. Gladstone was chop- 
ping at a tree ; a mill was turning its wheel and pattering hammers 
on a piece of glass. 

The rector was coming along leisurely, and with dignity, when 
the second churchwarden rushed up to him with— 

‘Lord, sir! the captain has shot himself!’ 
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The rector stood still for a moment, gasped, and said— 

‘Good heavens! what will people say?’ 

Then from the church tower burst forth the merry peal of 
bells, for the men by this time had wetted the palms of their 
hands. The old ivied tower reeled with the vibration, and was as 
though it laughed and staggered in its laughter over the changes 
and chances of the mortal life of foolish men. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE TRAP. 


Mr. Puysic was driving towards his home along the high road ; 
his face was troubled, for his mind was in agitation. He had 
managed the Curgenven property for the captain ever since the 
latter had succeeded to the estate, and the captain had left it 
pretty much in his hands to do with it what he liked. Spasmo- 
dically, at long intervals, Lambert Curgenven had declared he 
would go into the accounts, overhaul the vouchers, and satisfy him- 
self that everything was as it should be. He had not only made 
this declaration, he had begun to carry it out, but the captain 
had not a clear business head. Figures puzzled him. He had 
not application except for what particularly interested him. He 
screwed down his attention to the completion of an ingenious toy, 
but could never induce his mind to fix itself on the financial 
condition of his estate. Consequently Mr. Physic had an uncon- 
trolled management of the revenues of the Curgenven property. 

Now the captain was dead, and the agent did not know who 
would succeed him. If the property came to a man of business 
habits and of a practical bent, then it was possible that Mr. Physic’s 
management would be brought to an abrupt termination. It was 
even possible that he might be called to task for certain matters 
connected with the management. And the danger menacing him 
was that mistrust of his judgment and straightforwardness might 
spread. It may be said that it was almost certain to spread from 
one squire who employed him to another, and the agency of more 
properties than Curgenven might be taken from him. 

Mr. Physic screwed his brows together into one great knot over 
the root of his nose, and pursed up his lips as though endeavour- 
ing to adapt them to the utterance of a whistle. 
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The evening was beautiful, and the soft twilight hung over 
the hills like a delicate blush. But Mr. Physic had no eye for 
beauty, he did not even turn his eyes on the ridges that caught the 
glow, but they did fasten with interest on a figure walking along 
the road before him. He touched the cob with his whip, and shook 
the rein. The beast quickened his pace, and when the solicitor 
had reached the pedestrian, he drew up and said, ‘ Madam, may 
I offer you a lift? You are too late forthe coach; she has passed 
the turn already, and there is not another till five minutes to this 
moment to-morrow evening. She leaves Liskeard at 8 A.M. inan 
opposite direction. I presume it is to Liskeard you want to go?’ 

‘IT am really too late?’ 

‘ Really—by five minutes. You must absolutely take my offer, 
or walk nine miles in the dark. I won’t say that our roads are 
infested with banditti, for, thank the powers, we are not in Italy 
or Spain, or Sicily or Greece, but nine miles at night are—well 
—nine miles too many.’ 

The person addressed stood still and considered what was to be 
done. 

‘I thank you. I accept your kind offer.’ 

Mr. Physic extended his hand to assist the lady to mount. 
He studied her face with the advantage he had of being on a 
higher level, when she was engaged in planting her foot on the 
step and drawing her skirt to her from contact with the wheel. 

The face was striking. It was handsome, the skin olive, deli- 
cate, andsoft. The hair was so dark, that in the twilight it looked 
black. Probably, when the sun was on it, some colour might be 
found in it to redeem it from being really sable. The lady’s age 
was undefinable. She was not a girl, but was in that debatable 
period which intervenes between youth and age, in which there is 
still roundness of feature, smoothness of skin; in which there is 
something superadded to the loveliness of girlhood, the lines and 
angles that give character to a face, a something different in kind 
from the simplicity of youth, a something that is also beautiful, 
and beautiful in a higherdegree. In the girl is possibility, in the 
woman performance. 

Suddenly, as the lady reached the seat, she turned and caught 
his inquiring or inquisitive eyes, and flashed them down. He 
hastily lashed the cob and drove on. 

Then a slight pause ensued. Neither knew what tosay. She, 
of course, desired to know who had offered her a seat by him, but 
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could not ask the question. He was beating about in his mind 
how to extract from her the information he was resolved to obtain. 
Presently he turned his eyes furtively towards her, and said— 

‘I have the honour to address Mrs. Curgenven.’ 

‘Yes, Iam Mrs. Curgenven.’ 

‘But not Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven?’ he sniggered, as 
he thought how the lady who arrogated to herself that title had 
put him down, and how that now he had the opportunity of turn- 
ing the tables on her. 

The lady at his side made no reply. He continued: ‘I have 
just come from Curgenven. Iam the agent for the estate. Iam 
the solicitor whom Captain Curgenven has always employed, and 
who has been in his confidence.’ He laid great stress on the last 
words. Then, after a pause, he added, ‘in all matters,’ these 
words in what was intended as an aside. 

She took no apparent notice of what he said. After another 
pause he went on: ‘I have just come from Curgenven, as I told 
you. There is a queer kettle of fish stewing there.’ 

She still maintained her reserve and said nothing. 

*A queer kettle. A particularly queer kettle, thanks to your 
appearing.’ 

‘No thanks to me,’ said the lady shortly. 

‘*Pon my word, that’s good! Oh, dear, no!—no thanks from 
any one. But you had a right there, and showed that you would 
maintain it.’ 

Again he was met with silence. He pressed his lips together 
and spitefully lashed the cob, then drew the rein. He did not 
desire to arrive at Liskeard before the ice was broken between 
them, and some confidence had been established. 

To beat about was profitless; he rushed headforemost at the 
matter now. 

‘TI know all about it—that marriage at Naples and that other 
affair at Malta.’ 

‘What other affair?’ 

‘Oh! I know.’ 

‘I beg you will be explicit.’ 

‘Whist! you made a clean bolt of it.’ 

‘I left Malta. I was obliged to.’ 

‘Oh—yes, obliged.’ 

She turned sharply round on him. ‘ Yes—obliged. What do 
you mean by that sneer ?’ 
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‘Did I sneer? Oh, dear, I know nothing but what I have 
been told, you know. I have heard only the captain’s story.’ 

‘ And what is his story?’ 

The agent chuckled to himself. He had unlocked her lips by 
attacking her. 

‘You may not like it. Tell me yours.’ 

‘Not yet, I must know what he has said about me.’ 

Mr. Physic shook his head. 

‘You would perhaps kick out and swear; and you know the 
captain is dead ?’ 

‘Dead !’ 

She put her hand on the rein and arrested the horse. 

‘ Not dead ?’ 

‘ Yes—he has shot himself.’ 

The horse was at a stand. He could hear her pant for breath ; 
he could feel, almost hear the bounding of her pulses at his 
side. 

‘What else could he do,’ asked the agent, ‘ when the first wife 
turned up whom he had supposed dead ?’ 

‘Let me get out! I cannot breathe! I must be alone!’ 

She put her left hand to the rail, and stretched her right hand 
to the splash-board to raise herself, but sank back on her seat again. 

‘You cannot get out. Nonsense, I will not allow it,’ said 
the solicitor. ‘You are not in a fit condition to be left alone.’ 
He whipped the cob, and the gig was again rolling along. 

Mr. Physic respected the agitation that had been produced by 
the startling announcement, and said nothing for full ten minutes. 
Then all at once the lady at his side drew a deep breath, and said, 
‘I suppose so—he could do naught else. Sooner or later it must 
have been so.’ 

‘He put himself in the wrong box altogether. Unless he had 
been sure—unless he had positive proof of your death, he ought 
not to have married.’ 

She was breathing heavily and painfully. 

‘If he couldn’t get that, he should have sued for—but never 
mind that. Why, if you were to turn up, did you not turn up 
before ?’ 

‘I have made mistakes,’ she spoke in a subdued tone; her 
chin was resting on her bosom, and she was looking steadily, but 
with a dazed eye, before her at the trotting horse. 

‘A good many,’ said Physic, 
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She said nothing to this, but continued to look broodingly 
before her. 

They were approaching the town, and the agent had not learned 
much ; he became impatient. 

‘ Now look here,’ said he. ‘Why have you remained latent, 
so to speak, for nineteen years, and have only now turned up?’ 

‘I—we did not agree. We neither loved nor cared for each 
other. We were best apart.’ 

‘Where have you been ?’ 

‘On the stage—on concert boards—everywhere.’ 

‘And why do you turn up now ?’ 

‘Tam weary of it. Weary, weary—sick to death.’ 

‘And so you came to Curgenven for a home ?’ 

‘I came that some settlement might be arrived at.’ 

‘Rather late in the day.’ 

‘Till I began to inquire, I did not know where Lambert was. 
I did not know that he had come intoa fortune. When we married 
he was poor, and had no prospects save in his profession, and they 
were not worth much.’ 

‘Yes; he left the navy without having wrecked a vessel or 
provoked a mutiny. We may be thankful forthat. The property 
came to him in the nick of time, when he was under a cloud. He 
had done some rash and stupid thing—in China, I think—against 
orders, and there would have been a court-martial had he not 
resigned. The property was something to resign on.’ 

‘I knew nothing about that. We parted at Malta.’ 

‘Yes, and then you made a clean bolt.’ 

‘I was obliged. I was left without means. Lambert had 
forwarded nothing.’ 

‘But there was the marchese.’ 

She flared up into towering wrath. She turned on him, 
snatched the reins from his hand, and brought the loop down 
across his knuckles. 

‘How dare you insult me! Let me getout! I wilinot stay!’ 

She drew the horse up short; it had dashed ahead when it 
heard the cut of the reins and felt the jerk. She rose and would 
have left the gig, but Mr. Physic held her arm. 

‘Don’t be foolish. Remember I know only the one side, and 


" you asked me for that.’ 


‘Is that the side? Did Lambert dare? If so, I am glad he 
is dead. Look here!’ she was standing in the gig, and she turned, 
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holding the splash-board with one hand. ‘Look here! Had he 
dared to give his side—his side indeed !—in my hearing I would 
have shot him myself,’ 

‘De mortwis—you know the saying. Sit down and be easy.’ 
The agent assumed a coaxing tone. ‘I know nothing but 
what I’ve been told, and I’ve been told, I'll be sworn, a pack of 
lies,’ 

She reseated herself angrily. 

‘Go on,’ she said. ‘Tell me all; I must hear it. What did 
he say about the marchese ?’ 

‘No, thank you, not if I know it, answered Physic, with an 
attempt to assume a comical air. ‘ After such a tingling rap over 
the knuckles I won’t risk it. I'll tell you nothing myself till the 
tingle is gone out of them. So youcame here to patch upa truce, 
and extort a settlement, I understand ?’ 

‘When I learned where Lambert wag, and that he had inherited 
a fortune, I resolved to see him once more and demand of him 
some arrangement by which I might be able to live quietly and 
without being driven from pillar to post, an arrangement that 
would save me from being always struggling against difficulties. 
Idid not desire much. I did not know, till Icame to Liskeard, 
that he had married again.’ 

‘Why did you remain lost so long, and allow him to make 
such a mistake ?’ 

‘I have told you. We could not agree. I have—do you 
know it ?—wild blood in me, and that made me restless. I 
have been about in the States, in Canada. I was for a while in 
California, and on the boards at I’risko. I came back to England. 
I might have been married again and again, but I knew I could 
not. Though we saw nothing of each other, knew no more of 
each other, we were still bound to each other. Why did he 
marry ?’ 

‘ There, I allow, he acted foolishly.’ 

‘He acted wrongly,’ said the lady with vehemence. ‘But he 
is dead, and no more against him. I was to blame. I should 
have let him know where I was, and what I was doing. I was 
proud, and nourished my resentment, and I never cared to inquire 
about him and learn anything about him. I was driven at last 
to swallow my pride and smother my resentment.’ 

* How so?’ 

‘I hada long illness. I came to great poverty. My voice 
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failed me, and I was weary, deadly weary, of the wandering life, 
and the ups and downs—mostly downs—which made up that sort 
of existence. You see,’ she flashed up into vehemence again, ‘I 
have a double nature—one by birth, one by training. Born of 
a roving stock, bred to the quiet domestic life, for a while blood 
prevailed, and then culture provoked in me a great hunger for 
rest, for stability, for security. I came here—and he is dead! 
What now ?’ 

‘Ay! that is just what Iam asking. What now?’ 

They were approaching the country town; a few detached 
villa residences occupied patches of land beside the road, but they 
were not many. Liskeard is not a place to which persons with 
independent means were much attracted. Suddenly, from over 
the garden railings of one of these, bounced a flaming globe that 
flared at the head of the horse, touched it, and sent the cob 
bounding in mad terror to the further side of the road, and before 
Mr. Physic was aware and prepared, had run into the hedge and 
was dashing at it, plunging, rearing to escape the volume of 
flame that had been tossed in the air and was now flickering in 
the road. The rein snapped when Physic endeavoured to master 
the frightened brute, and all control over it was lost. 

The cob, regardless of everything save its own safety, ran the 
wheel of the dog cart up the hedge; the shafts snapped as 
matches, and the trap was thrown over, together with those in it, 
with violence, so that the agent and the lady fell in the roadway. 

In the moment of falling Physic heard a man’s voice say, 
‘ There, Justinian, you’ve gone and done it!’ 


CHAPTER V. 


NAPLES AND MALTA. 


LAMBERT CURGENVEN had been a third son, with small prospect of 
succession to the family estate; so small, that no Jews would lend 
him money on it. 

The eldest son and heir was married and had a child, a boy. 
But the eldest son was only eldest son toa second son. The 
head of the family was Justinian Curgenven, an old bachelor, and 
an old bachelor might marry in a fit of folly, and, after all, leave 
a child to inherit his acres. But the eldest son of the second 
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son broke his neck in hunting. Soon after that the second son 
of the squire’s brother fell a victim to cholera in India. Then 
the child died of croup, and finally Justinian, the squire, died of 
gout, and to no one’s greater surprise and satisfaction than that 
of Lambert, Curgenven fell to his lot. It enabled him to retire 
from the navy at a moment when his remaining in it would have 
been inconvenient. He had been in command of a vessel in the 
China seas and had disregarded orders. He had landed the blue- 
jackets and had attacked and taken a fort, contrary to instruc- 
tions, and a court-martial seemed inevitable. He had escaped it 
by resignation. 

He left the navy and came to take possession of Curgenven. 
He was an amiable scatter-brain, liked and laughed at by all who 
knew him. 

After a short while he proposed to and married the rector’s 
daughter. Before doing this, however, he consulted Mr. Physic, 
and the substance of his communication was as follows. It must 
be premised that Captain Lambert was not able to tell any story, 
least of all his own, in consecutive form. Times, places, persons, 
incidents were tumbled out of his memory in confusion; but with 
some pains Physic was able to reduce them to order. 

When he was lieutenant on board H.M.S. the ‘Catamount’ 
he was stationed for a while off Naples. The officers had given 
an entertainment on board, a dance, to those English, Americans, 
and Neapolitans who had shown them civilities and had invited 
them to dinner or to picnics on shore. At this dance there had 
been present an old lady with her adopted daughter, a Mrs. 
Fenton, and the girl, aged but sixteen, who was known as Miss 
Fenton. She was a handsome, dark-eyed, dark-haired girl, and 
she did not lack partners that evening. Lieutenant Curgenven 
took her to supper, and managed to secure three dances with her, 
whereas no other officer got more than one. In returning by 
boat from the vessel, Mrs. Fenton took a chill that brought on 
Neapolitan fever, and within a week she was dead. 

The position of the girl, whose name was Theresa, was now a 
difficult one and eminently uncertain. Her protectress had en- 
joyed an annuity, and left nothing to Theresa, having had nothing 
to leave. The relatives of this lady in England had never regarded 
the girl with a favourable eye. They said that Mrs. Fenton had 
picked her out of the gutter, and to the gutter she was welcome 
to return. They informed Theresa that there was nothing for her, 
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and she must shift for herself. A suit of mourning they would 
graciously allow her, if it did not exceed a stipulated sum, and 
they reluctantly consented to pay her bill at the hotel-pension to 
the end of the month, i.e. for three weeks after the death of Mrs. 
Fenton. They further intimated to her that it would be advisable 
if, for the future, she discontinued calling herself Miss Fenton, 
and were to employ the name which properly belonged to her, 
which they believed was Warren. 

This conduct of the relatives of the deceased lady was much 
commented on by those who were en pension at the hotel, as well 
as by such English as had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Fenton 
and her adopted daughter. They professed to feel very strongly on 
the subject ; but though there was depth in their feeling on the 
cruelty of leaving a young girl unprovided for, it did not reach 
the depths of their pockets. 

It was agreed on all sides that the Fenton family had behaved 
abominably, and they could not have ventured to behave in such a 
mean manner had the event taken place in England, under the 
observation of a censorious neighbourhood. 

But, precisely for the same reason, those visitors who were in 
Naples endeavoured to emancipate themselves from responsibility 
in the girl. They were but visitors, birds of passage, and had taken 
but a passing interest in the orphan. Something, however, had 
to be done, and done at the least possible cost to themselves. As 
the Fenton family declined to be saddled with her, she must be 
saddled on some one else. 

Lieutenant Curgenven was both amiable and soft, and, in addi- 
tion, was much struck with Theresa’s charms. The entire English 
and American community resolved that he must marry her. 

He himself was half willing, and was cajoled, flattered into 
declaring himself ready to be her champion. The entire English 
and American community breathed long respirations of relief when 
Lambert Curgenven married the girl; it was no concern of theirs 
that he had not in the least considered how he was to maintain 
her after they were married. 

The Anglo-American community at Naples provided the 
wedding breakfast, but then it also helped to consume it, and 
the community thanked its good luck that it had come off so 
cheap. The breakfast cost each subscriber fifteen liras, wine in- 
cluded. When next the subscribers attended the Embassy chapel, 
and heard about laying up store in heaven, they smirked with 
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satisfaction at the knowledge that they had each fifteen liras laid 
up in the unassailable treasury above. 

Moreover, all the subscribers to the wedding breakfast took 
out the change over and above what they had consumed in com- 
ment on the conduct of those persons who had left Naples precipi- 
tately for Rome, it was believed to escape the subscription list 
that was being talked of in aid of the destitute young lady. 

After the marriage, a month passed happily enough, and then 
Lambert Curgenven awoke to the fact that he was obliged to 
maintain his wife, and that his lieutenant’s pay was insufficient 
for the purpose. He had a little money of his own, very little, 
and having been a thriftless young fellow, putting his hand into 
his pocket when he ought to have kept it out, the small sum he 
had was expended, and he must wait till his new quarterage came 
before he could pay his wife’s pension in the hotel. He then 
insisted on her moving to lodgings, which would be less expensive. 
She consented, but in the lodgings ready money was required, 
and ready money Lambert Curgenven had not got. A certain 
Neapolitan marchese offered to relieve him of immediate em- 
barrassment by a loan, and Lieutenant Curgenven at once accepted 
the offer, though he knew that this Marchese Gioberti had 
been a great admirer of Theresa, and had paid her assiduous 
court. 

Then ensued scenes of mutual recrimination. Lambert was 
chafed because he could not repay his loan, annoyed because 
Gioberti called at the lodgings that had been taken for Theresa, 
was inclined to quarrel with the marchese, but could not afford to 
do so owing to his debt, and consequently vented his ill-humour 
on his wife, wanting her to forbid the marchese the house, when 
he ought to have done so himself. 

Theresa, young and inexperienced, was offended at her hus- 
band’s jealousy, resented his humours, and complained at the 
straits to which she was reduced for lack of necessaries. She 
could not understand her husband’s pecuniary embarrassment, 
and made no allowance for his harassed temper. She had not 
had her heart touched by him, and his affection for her had been 
of a very flimsy and ephemeral quality. 

Then the ‘Catamount’ was ordered to Malta, and Lambert 
ordered his wife thither also, and was mightily relieved in mind 
that the marchese was left behind. He solemnly promised to 
repay the loan within a twelvemonth, but at the same time felt a 
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qualm in his conscience, for, if he did repay the sum, there would 
be nothing left for the maintenance of Theresa. 

The marriage had been announced by him to his uncle the 
squire, Justinian Curgenven, and Justinian had acknowledged the 
tidings in churlish fashion. He had told Lambert he was a fool to 
marry a girl without a penny, and assured him that if he looked 
to him for assistance, should a family arrive, or any other em- 
barrassments arise consequent on this step, he would look in vain. 
He had a pack of otter hounds, and otter hounds cost him all his 
loose cash, and gave him pleasure, whereas a pack of grand nephews 
and nieces would and could afford him nothing save annoyance. 

On reaching Malta all went smoothly for a while, till at the 
hotel where Theresa was the landlord became importunate for 
payment. With his usual carelessness Lambert on arriving in 
Malta had cast his troubles behind him, and had not given a 
thought to the future. His good humour had returned, and 
Theresa found him an agreeable companion when he came on 
shore. But no sooner did the straitness of his means begin again 
to vex him, than he became peevish and uncertain in his mood, 
ready to take umbrage at trifles, to charge his wife with extrava- 
gance if she bought a pin, and to allow himself to order a hamper 
of champagne when out for a jaunt with friends to Gozo. When 
the beauty and youth of his wife made her the queen of a swarm 
of admiring officers, Lambert Curgenven became jealous, and yet 
he allowed himself to flirt with whatever pretty girl there was in 
Malta. Matters were soon across again between the pair, and 
when all at once the Marchese Gioberti appeared in the island, 
the jealousy of Lambert blazed forth, and a violent scene ensued 
between husband and wife. He ordered her immediately to go to 
England. She demanded the money which would enable her to 
return, and some arfangements to be made for her maintenance in 
England. As Lieutenant Curgenven could not furnish the money, 
and had not thought of where and how she was to live in England, 
he stormed to cover his retreat. After this they hardly met 
without a fresh quarrel. 

The unsatisfactory condition of affairs was not a secret. The 
captain in command of the ‘Catamount’ saw that before long 
Lieutenant Curgenven’s, pecuniary difficulties would cause a 
scandal, and a hint to the admiral in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet sufficed to obtain Lambert’s recall to England, and 
appointment to the ‘ Wagtail,’ on the Pacific station. Then all 
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communication between Lieutenant Curgenven and his wife came 
to an end. He did not send her any money, because he had 
none to send, and he did not write, because he could not inclose 
a cheque in his letter. When he did hear from Malta, it was 
that Theresa had disappeared, and as the Marchese Gioberti had 
left at or about the same time, it was concluded that they had 
departed together. 

This was quite sufficient for Lambert Curgenven to make 
him declare that he washed his hands of the whole business, and 
feel that he need no longer concern himself about his wife or his 
debt. He need not remit money to the woman who had been 
false to him, and he need not concern himself with an obliga- 
tion to a man who had defrauded him of his wife. Lieutenant 
Curgenven had an easy conscience, and he readily convinced him- 
self that matters stood as it best suited his purse that they should 
stand. 

He spent some months in the China seas, and obtained a 
commandership, and finally blundered into committing a gallant 
act which he was not authorised to commit, and which was done 
in contravention of orders. Then he retired, and, as already 
stated, retired to the position of a country squire. He had been 
unlucky through the early part of his career, he hoped that now 
luck had turned and was favouring him. 

When he had settled himself into Curgenven, he found it dull 
to be alone, and, as he said, Scripture assured him it was not 
good for a man to be alone, so he proposed to Miss Pamphlet, a 
handsome, taking girl, the daughter of the rector of his parish, 
and was of course accepted. 

Then, when he had been accepted, he began to consider 
whether there was any impediment in the way to marriage, and 
he thought that possibly that matter of his previous union with 
Theresa Fenton in marriage ought to have been formally dissolved 
by the Divorce Court, or informally by the act of Providence in 
removing that lady. He spoke of the matter in a rambling, 
casual manner to Mr. Physic, and asked his opinion. 

The solicitor’s opinion was that some very decided evidence 
of the death of Theresa should be obtained, and if that was not 
available, then such evidence should be collected as would justify 
an action in the Divorce Court. To this latter Captain Curgenven 
objected that it was no use ripping up old sores, and, further, 
that it would be expensive. 
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Moreover, argued Lambert Curgenven, he did not know 
whether Mr. Pamphlet might not interpose and forbid the 
marriage if any ugly stories were about and discussed, especially 
if they got into the papers, as divorce cases always do, and for 
his part, he was inclined to take for granted that Theresa was 
dead. He did write to Malta, and he empowered Physic to spend 

a hundred pounds in inquiries, but he was not prepared to throw 
away more. He professed himself to be morally certain that 
Theresa was dead. ‘If she were not dead,’ he argued, ‘ she would 
have rounded on him for money long ere this, especially when 
she learned that he had come in for a property. But not a word 
of her, or from her, had reached him since she left Malta along 
| with that confounded marchese.’ That she had departed with 
the marchese was a fixed idea in the head of Captain Curgenven. 
When he spoke of the disappearance of his wife to Physic, he 
spoke of it in association with the marchese as a certain fact, 
without telling him that he had no further grounds for such an 
assertion than Maltese gossip. 

Physic instituted inquiries in Italy, and ascertained that 
Gioberti was dead. He had died three years before, and no one, 
as far as Physic could discover, in the family knew, or would 
admit they knew, anything about Theresa. Gioberti, though a 
marquis, was without landed estates, and lived a rambling coffee- 
house life; he was said to have gone to Naples, and then to 
Malta, because he had delicate lungs and rheumatism. 

Mr. Physic, after having spent forty pounds on researches, and 
paid himself sixty for instituting the researches, was obliged to 
admit to Captain Curgenven that his inquiries had produced 
Mi absolutely no results. Theresa had not been traced. Presumably i 

she was dead; but not a scrap of evidence of either her death 
or her infidelity had been discovered. ‘Very well, then,’ said 
Captain Lambert, ‘ you shut your mouth like a sensible man and 
say nothing. We will chance it. I am as morally certain that 
she is dead, as I am that I am a good fellow.’ j 

It must be allowed that when Captain Curgenven told his 
story, or rather tumbled out the contents of his memory-basket 
before Physic, he did not lay all the blame on Theresa, but 
allowed that there had been fault on his side. ‘But, bless me!’ ) 
said he, ‘ what can you expect of a man when he is at his wit’s 
ends for money? He can’t be in a good humour, can he, Physic? 
I put it to you.’ 
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Although he did admit that he had been to blame, he let the 
agent clearly understand that his blameworthiness was excusable, 
forced on him by circumstances ; whereas the fault in Theresa 
was quite inexcusable, and was due to natural perversity or 
depravity—call it what you will. ‘You see, Physic, what is 
born in the bone comes out in the flesh, and the real root of the 
evil lay in Mrs. Fenton adopting a girl of unknown—perhaps 
gipsy origin. What can you expect of a woman who has gipsy 
blood, but gipsy morality ? Those persons have their ways and 
we have ours. Is it not so, Physic? I put it to you. You area 
man who knows the world.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 











UNDER GREEN LEAVES. 


BY A SON OF THE MARSHES, 


‘You like rough ground,’ said one of my friends, one day, ‘so I 
think you would find something to suit you in the Long Valley 
Moor. You can go just where you please, and if you like to catch 
a brace of trout to paint from, you are quite welcome to them.’ 

Thick warm mists shroud all things as I leave my home for a 
six miles walk, wishing to see the said valley lit up by the morn- 
ing sun. Only those who have walked through the woodlands in 
all their fresh tender greenery, when the dewdrops are glistening 
like diamonds on the foliage, and the grasses nod over the narrow 
track, bowed down by the clear beads of moisture that cling to 
their edges, can form any idea of the beauty, the calmness, and 
the good knowledge that are to be found under green leaves. 

The rough weather has gone, winter shifts are a thing of the 
past, and the birds sing, for it is their nesting time. Man himself, 
in spite of all his cares, brightens up and looks for better times. 
The Combe farms that we pass on our way are still quiet; with 
the exception of the carter and his mate, who are going to the 
stables, no one is moving. Not a rooster crows; it may be that 
the birds know that the fox is about; birds do know when it will 
suit their purpose to keep quiet. How often have I wished that 
there was a chance of a fox coming near our house just to frighten 
those many roosters into silence that, through moonlight nights, 
will crow by turns almost without intermission. It is all very 
well for poets to write about ‘Chanticleer, bright herald of the 
morning.’ This lively fowl has been rather a favourite with our 
verse makers, especially the more moral of them. I fancy they 
have been mostly familiar with the common barn-door bird which 
simply crows; they cannot have suffered from the roaring of the 
Cochin China fowl, which after so-called judicious crossings—a 
fatal blunder—has become such a favourite on the outskirts of 
country towns. Owls never make night hideous as do these giant 
roosters; I have found two or three of them, in concert with a 
donkey that grazes near my dwelling, more than a poor tired 
naturalist could bear after a long day’s work, 
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But here all is quiet ; the creatures that were at large during 
the night have gone home, or most of them. Two downy forms 
float by me and shoot under the thatch of the barn. These are 
brown owls that have come up from the meadows. They have 
not yet finished their hunting, and they leave the barn to float 
down to the grass again. So much the better for the farmer; if 
he had twenty owls instead of a couple about his premises it 
would be a good visitation for him, for when the grass is mown, a 
boy will be put to walk behind the mowing machine, where he 
will be sure to be accompanied by another, a volunteer, who goes 
for the sport of the thing. It is a much envied post; the first 
lad is the mousekiller, and he is armed with a stick three feet or 
so in length, of ground ash by choice. The invited friend must 
cut his from the willows. How often have I watched this pro- 
ceeding. The boys will wait for the machine to make a couple of 
swathes, one up and one down, then they follow it up on each side. 
‘Dog mice!’ they yell, as the large creatures bolt from the track. 
Down come the sticks, and the boys gather their short-tailed, 
large-headed quarry as they run. What with the clacking rattle 
of the mower, and the click of the boys’ sticks, the mice have a 
very uncomfortable time of it. If we waited now long enough, 
those boys would be sure to come with a dozen of the finest, and 
ask if I ‘wanted ’em for owls.’ I have never found myself firm 
enough to refuse these, for the information had spread round for 
miles that ‘a big man in a grey suit o’ clothes, as always carried 
a big ash stick, one as looked as if he’d bin a soger, he’d actooally 
gi’n as much as a penny apiece fur mice.’ But ‘big uns,’ as the 
boys said, they certainly were ; two of them made an ample meal 
for my brown owl, Friar. Often was I met on my way home from 
work by some little country toddler. Nota word would be spoken, 
the child would just hold a mouse up by its tail, receive the 
penny, and then cut away as hard as its little legs would carry it. 
Even when my owls were gone the pleasant barter was maintained, 
as long as I walked and worked in this district ; and I always look 
back on that period of my life with pleasant memories, in which 
children, birds, and flowers all mingle together. 

But to return to my morning’s walk. As we enter the high 
woods the sun is high. Firs show their tops through the mist, 
which now is clearing rapidly away. A magpie appears for one 
instant, and vanishes, another flits out, but there is no noise ; nor 
do we make any, standing as we are on dead leaves which, being 
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wet with the dew, do not rustle; in certain parts the woods are 
silent, and now the vapours have cleared off over the tree tops, 
and have rolled away. 

From a grey thorn a blackbird flutes, as only a blackbird can ; 
his mate is sitting below him on her nest. This is bird music in 
perfection, for you have the singer in sight. There he is in full 
light of the morning sun, his jet-black plumage glistening, and 
his orange bill showing like a point of light. Stay awhile and 
listen as he sings his song; with it you have the life-giving scent 
of the woods, the very essence of their living growth. 

The bird’s song rises, falls, and dies away; the light wanders 
here and there, now up, now down, on the boles of the moss- 
spangled giant beeches; the young golden-green foliage quivers in 
the light, the branches wave and softly rustle, and the bird’s 
glorious song breaks out again and again. 

The author of a popular lecture on ‘Music and Morals, 
would have us believe that there is no intrinsic beauty in the 
song of any bird; he pretends that its charm is only due to the 
force of association. When we hear a bird sing, straightway, 
he says, we picture to ourselves the bird’s surroundings, and so 
are delighted with sounds which in themselves are not in the 
least musical. Nothing of the kind. In the matter of birds, I 
am convinced Mr. Haweis—broad as his sympathies may be in 
other directions—is a Philistine. 

By the way, never look at preserved specimens when you can 
study the live bird. I have seen owls preserved so as to show 
three toes in front and one behind, and, though this is quite 
wrong, some works which the credulous public have been gulled 
into considering as standard works, have also represented them in 
the same way: that is in an impossible position. One author 
has even offered an elaborate apology for doing this. He shifts 
the blame of it on to the artist’s shoulders. No owl that ever I 
possessed—and I have kept a goodly number—ever placed three 
toes in front and one behind, although they could do this for 
a moment if they chose. Another blunder I must protest 
against : no owl seizes his prey or holds it with both feet, though 
both feet may be used to carry it when the prey is a large one; 
such quarry, for instance, as a full-grown rat, or at times a pinwire 
dotter, called by courtesy a rabbit. With one foot the owl grasps 
his prey, the other foot grasps a tuft or some other inequality of 
the ground. Then the bird goes to work. 
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A few owls remain in the wood through which I am leading 
my readers; some of the long-eared species, but not many, be- 
cause when this particular piece of land was let for shooting, a 
few years back, an order to destroy all creatures that were not 
game was given. This applied to the utmost limits of the shoot- 
ing, so that the head of game should count out better than the 
covers adjoining. But what with one thing and another, the man 
who rented it did not have anything like the head that his neigh- 
bours had, much to his own surprise. Careless and indiscriminate 
trapping and shooting does not often produce good results. Where 
so-called vermin are popped at all the day long, and the traps set 
for them get filled with the game itself, the creatures will seek 
sanctuaries where so short-sighted a policy is not in force. 

Wood-pigeons shoot up with a flap-flap-flap; they soar above, 
where they float with outspread wings and tail like giant tree- 
pipits; then they settle again; their mates are near, sitting on 
their nests, or rather their twig platforms. That blackbird must 
have given the signal for harmony, for on all sides the thrushes 
sing. Loud above the other voices sound the notes of the missel- 
thrush, But he sings best in stormy weather ; on a calm, golden- 
tinted morning such as this his voice has too trumpet-like a tone. 

And now there is a lull, during which we hear close to us a 
plaintive hurried song. There is something that arrests your 
attention at once, giving one the idea that the bird was compelled 
through some inner stress to sing, yet against his will. We can 
see him hovering, like a large moth, over the top twigs of a 
large beech. It is the delicate tree warbler, near relative to the 
willow warblers and the chiff-chaffs ; only he is of far more se- 
cluded habits than they. You may see fifty of the others before 
you meet with the little tree warbler. He frequents high beeches 
and great oaks asa rule, where the woods are broken by open 
glades; in which spots the delicate wood wren and the tree 
warbler are not uncommon. The parts which he resorts to are 
the very ones about which to look for that rare butterfly, the 
purple emperor. 

By taking one more path, through this copse, we shall reach 
the foot of the fir-covered hill that overshadows the Valley Moor. 
The new shoots of golden-green and purple are finely contrasted, 
in this bright light, with the old foliage and the red stems which 
rise from what might be a thick lawn of whortleberry bushes. 
These are in flower now: when the fruit is ripe the place will be 
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lively for a time with children and vipers. And without harm to 
either, for the children know that the reptiles will get away as 
fast as they can, if they only frighten them a little. You will 
meet little toddlers, under the supervision of larger children, 
stained from head to feet with the deep purple juice of the ¢ hurts.’ 

We gain the top and look down the valley. And what a 
sight is there! One worth going many more miles to see. A 
gentle breeze has arisen, just strong enough to bend and wave the 
hardly yet matured masses of green foliage, which look like a sea 
of rippling verdure. The fluttering whispers among the young 
leaves is distinctly audible. 

From the firs comes that aromatic scent of resinous compound. 
This mingles with that of the beeches and the oaks; then there 
is the odour of the whortle bushes and the ferns superadded ; each 
scent differing, yet here delightfully blended, making the finest 
medicine a man can take through his lungs. 

Before, and below us, is a long stretch of valley moorland, 
fringed on either side by woods. Our readers will please bear in 
mind the fact that there are two kinds of moorland, the upland 
moors and the valley moors. The former are far more boggy than 
the latter, for this reason—the water continually coming down 
from their springs forms the beautiful little trout streams that 
drain the valley moors. From rills, from mere threads, and from 
drippings, falling drop by drop from the mosses, the water comes 
now as it has done from time beyond record ; from the moors above 
to the moors below; in summer and winter a continual flow with- 
out stint. Now, as we stand on the crest of the hill the water is 
trickling down below our feet through the moss. At the foot of 
the hill, separated from the wood by a strip of bog, covered by 
great clumps of rushes and cotton grass, we are expecting to see 
some bird life, if we are very cautious; but we must avoid that 
bog, it quakes. I have been in it once, only at the edge, but that 
was quite enough. A grey alder stem, grey with moss, sticks up 
in the middle. That is the only object that strikes our eyes yet. 
I never do expect to see much at one time, and even if we see 
nothing we should not fret ; we shall meet with all we want at some 
time or other, if we live long enough. Sometimes, for weeks and 
months together, I have not seen enough to talk to a child about 
if I had wished to amuse one; and then again have suddenly 
seen, at a time when I was not looking for it, more than I could 


have hoped for. 
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If any particular spot has been frequented by any creature, 
furred, finned, or feathered, and the spot remains as it has always 
been, unless the species has been quite exterminated, we may look 
for the same creature there when the season recurs again. I have 
put blackcock up here many years ago, one of my woodland 
friends having invited me over to see them play up. They 
are very partial to rushy flats, and feed in such spots more than 
on higher ground. 

Just as we are about to descend the hill there is a commotion 
in the rush clumps, and a bird tumbles out which we at first sight 
take for a wild duck with its wing broken; but the cry quickly 
sets us right. It is a grey hen—a mother—for we can see some 
of her poults dash to cover, the mother with them. After that all 
is still; not a sound or a cheep to be heard. 

Looking over the bog, something on that dead alder catches 
our eyes; it isa hen sparrowhawk sitting, as motionless as the 
tree itself. Sitting there, as upright as a drill sergeant, she 
might easily be mistaken for a part of the grey trunk. She has 
missed her quarry ; so much the better. The first movement on 
our part, as we wish to descend, is enough; and with a flirt of her 
broad tail she is up and away. Not for long will she have the 
pleasure of providing for her young hopefuls, now of some size, 
for her domicile is known to our friend. She has had some of 
his young Guinea-fowls, cute as they were; and for that he told 
us he would knock her out of it, and the young ones too. 

From the bog the water has cut a natural course for itself 
through the wood ; and, as it is all down hill, the water runs from 
a clear pool in the centre with some rapidity. It would have 
formed a natural cascade on entering the moor from the wood, if 
some one who farmed the lands near had not provided a very in- 
genious outlet for it. This was formed by the half of one of the 
trees which at one time had stood there; it was hollowed out to 
make a spout for the water, and rough scantling of great thickness 
had been placed on the top; then turf, more scantling, and then 
turf again over all. The run of water was then directed into it, 
and it runs there still, though the man who effected it first is for- 
gotten. Like other jobs of a bygone day, when there was less 
hurry, it was done well, and that primitive conduit still fulfils its 
purpose. 

An R.A., now gone over to the majority, painted this spot 
with loving care. He called it ‘The Moorland Spring,’ a most 
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fitting title. Lush herbage and tangle grow all round, almost 
hiding the spout from view. But you see the great flow of pure 
crystal water falling into the pool of the little trout stream below. 
Here the chattering, scolding white-throats, the greater and the 
lesser, gather ; something about the spot suits them, and also the 
nightingale; in the season you hear his melodious singing close to 
the spring, both by day and night. 

Pigeons flew down to drink also, and the blackbirds, thrushes, 
and finches bathed there. It was, and is, a beautiful bit for the 
artist. Into the picture to which I have alluded a cottage girl 
was introduced, with one of those old-fashioned brown pitchers in 
her hand. She is about to fill it under the spout ; and this gives 
just the human element that was needed. 

The stream runs swiftly and merrily on, forming picturesque 
miniature bays. Here is one where an old moorland stem has tried 
to shoot out again and failed. Though tiny shallows, some of the 
bays are six feet in length; then comes a pool the size of a small 
table top; after that arun of water two feet deep for twenty yards 
or more, and so on, a complete change at every turn; at the 
widest part it is not six feet in width, even where the cattle come 
to drink. 

On it goes, making rippling, lapping music all through the 
moor. Here the titlark, the meadow pipit, nests in the tussocks 
that rise up from the spongy parts. The bird sits close; if you 
are careful you can see all you wish without disturbing the inno- 
cent creature that is watching every movement of yours with her 
bright eyes. 

Pewits breed here; three of them are now, to all appearance, 
unconcernedly feeding quite close to us. They are, however, 
simply watching every step we take as we jump over the stream 
on to their part of the moor. One is suddenly taken very bad 
indeed, as we say; something appears to have got him by the 
throat ; he tumbles and flaps so much. No need for all this, we 
shall not go nearer to them. ‘They are satisfied as to this, and 
springing up, the signal is given, a sound which is at once 
auswered from a field close to the woods. Over the splashed moor 
bank they come, flapping, wheeling, diving, tumbling and shriek- 
ing Pewit-wit-wit, Pewit! Their young are about, or their eggs 
are in the field; the first three were only pewit scouts. The 
birds are not molested here; even the rooks have had notice to 
quit, so that the pewit’s eggs may be let alone. The rook’s food— 
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his legitimate food, at least—is wire-worms, grubs, worms and 
beetles, and for poaching on the preserves of others he is punished 
here; we notice a couple of his family spreadeagled out on the 
ground. If wild creatures are allowed to indulge in luxuries the 
liking for them soon passes into a necessity, and becomes a rooted 
and transmitted habit. The kea, or, as it is generally called, the 
kaka, parrot thus acquired its taste for the kidneys of the live 
sheep—a perfectly unnatural one. 

Meadow pipits cheep and run about not very far from where 
their mates are sitting so closely, hidden in the bottom of the 
tussocks. And the air is all alive with tree pipits, or rather with 
their voices; they rise from the lower and outermost boughs that 
reach out over the edge of the moor, right over the very tops of 
the trees; then the wings and tail are spread out, and the gay- 
hearted little birds gradually float down singing, to the very twigs 
they started from. This is repeated over and over again, a rising, 
floating, musical performance. 

Great green dragonflies dart past with their windmill-like 
sweep of wings. You hear the rustle and the click of them as 
they turn in flight ; wood-pigeons shoot over from the woods to the 
fields, and back again, whilst a plaintive Coo-coo-roo-roo-coo Cooee 
reaches one’s ears, and sounds wonderfully conducive to repose; 
to which, however, we may not yield ; nor do we wish to, we want 
to see all we can, as we do not come here too often. Beside a 
little shallow, just below, we come on one of the most beautiful 
sights that a wandering naturalist can see—that of a pair of those 
graceful little water sprites, the grey wagtails, in their own home. 
The colours of this lovely species are as pure and bright as the 
water and the sand that he wadesin, and runsover. Some of my 
readers may not have seen the grey wagtail in his full breeding 
plumage. The head and back show warm grey, with a tinge of 
green; there is a white stripe over the eye and one below. The 
throat is velvet black; the upper tail coverts yellow; the breast 
and under tail coverts a rich golden yellow; wings and tail warm 
brown. A few of the tail feathers are edged with buff. Form, 
colouring, and movements are alike beautiful. As he sits on one 
of the stones of the stream, his head up, his long tail just touch- 
ing the water that is rippling round, the bird and his surroundings 
would be sufficient for a good-sized canvas. His mate is daintily 
tripping on the edge of the stream ; happy, blithe little creatures 
are they, in this moorland home. 
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Often, when I am wandering alone, some who have been my 
companions in years gone by come to mind, unbidden guests of 
memory, or called up out of the past by some trivial incident of 
the present. ‘Father Jemmy’ was one ofthese. He received this 
nickname before he had been one week at school. His father 
brought him when they came to settle on their farm. Never 
shall I forget the pair as they entered the schoolroom together— 
forty-three years ago it was. I had long ere this done with 
school, but I happened to have some business in the building that 
day. A sturdy little figure was Jemmy, a man in miniature, 
wearing good stout shoes and leather gaiters of a dark brown ; 
these reached to his hips, having no end of buttons tothem. A 
short round frock covered his upper person. The father was 
dressed in precisely the same fashion, they seemed a large and 
small edition; even the shirt collars were the same. I knew 
Jemmy too when he had done schooling, and had grave matters to 
attend to; for his father died, leaving the mother to his care. 
Mother and son understood each other perfectly, and he was de- 
voted to her. The measured words of premature wisdom that 
fell from the lad’s lips gained for him the title of ‘Father 
Jemmy.’ But what a shot he was! He could fish, too, with a rod 
and line, or without one; and, rarest gift of all, he could keep his 
mouth shut when there was not any good reason for opening it. 

Quaint, manly Jemmy, he did his best for his mother as long 
as she lived,and when she died he was not long in following her. 
A fine eight-day cuckoo clock stood in one corner of their kitchen, 
inside the case of which he kept his single-barrelled gun; a good 
one it was and always kept ready loaded. ‘I like to have things 
ready and handy-like,’ he was wont to remark ; ‘ you never know 
when they may be near’—the birds he meant. There was no 
gun licence needed in those days, only a game certificate. The 
things that did come when Jemmy was about seldom went away 
again. The clock was a good one, but the bird had not shouted 
properly for some time ; one day he would tune up all right, and the 
next he was mute. Mother said she really must have it cleaned, 
but she never could make up her mind to let it go out of the 
house. One day, the very day when this really was going to be 
done, a boy came rushing from the farmyard into the kitchen, 
where Jemmy was having his snack of lunch alone, to tell him 
‘Something had come, and he’d best be quick, for it was on the 
move-like.’ Jemmy opened the clock case, and hurriedly caught 
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up the gun, as he had done scores of times before, but not with the 
same result. In the haste of the moment he touched one of the 
weights, it swayed, the hammer of his gun hit the bottom of the 
weight, which threw it back, and off she went, Bang! right through 
the works. Down fell the cuckoo. The mother was upstairs 
when she heard the report; her first thoughts were for Jemmy. 
‘Jem, my boy, what have you done?’ she cried. For a moment 
he looked speechless at the wreck, then he shouted back, ‘ All 
right, mother, I’ve only cleaned the clock.’ 

To return to our creatures; having permission to fish I may 
as well avail myself of it, for the stream is alive with trout. 
They give no sign, however; the water runs too sharp and 
rippling to show a rise, and the formation of the stream would not 
allow of a fly being used. So much the better; my preparations 
for taking a brace—merely to study their colour, for I do not care 
for fish diet—are soon made. I take the first three joints off my 
walking-stick-rod ; then I fix up a fine gut line, one foot shorter 
than the three joints; no shot on it, only the hook. From 
my very small wormbag I take a nice red worm of only medium 
size, and place it on the hook. Now I am ready; here we fish 
down stream. There is a large stone about six feet below me, 
round which the water spins. Gently stepping back, I throw 
about two feet above it: the worm goes over. Tug-tug, snick! 
I have him, and he is on the grass; a small fish, but very thick 
for his length, which is about that of a small herring, and having 
a golden back and sides crimson spotted, belly pure white. 

On a shallow below, where the water barely covers the stones, 
more for the fun of the thing than anything else, we pitch our 
worm. The water has barely closed over it, when something 
shoots out from the bank and back again. Snick! comes out of 
it another trout ; but he is not so golden as the first. He is not 
hurt, so back he may go again. If a fish has been handled, kill 
it; it is only right to do so, in order to prevent its future 
suffering ; for scales rubbed off bring misery to fish. When only 
just lip-held, it is another matter. My next throw is above a 
small hole where the water spins round. Hardly a moment 
elapses before there is a tug, and we strike. This is a larger fish, 
and he fights well. Half a pound will be all his weight, but he is 
a nice fish for this particular part of the stream. It is a 
somewhat curious fact, but if this stream flowed into a lake or 
pond, the trout would in the larger water become large fish; and 
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if large trout found their way up a stream of this kind froma pond 
or lake, they would very soon dwindle down to the size of the pair I 
have just captured. 

Having caught my brace, I make a sketch of them; and the 
first boy or girl I meet on the way home will become the happy 
possessor of the fish. Generally, when I want to paint fish I have 
them brought to me alive. By giving sufficient notice I manage 
to get these just when I am ready for them. 

As I near my friend’s farmyard, I pause for a few minutes to 
look into the mouth of a large culvert that carries the stream under 
the main road, before it runs through the farmyard. The water 
at the mouth of the culvert is about three feet in depth. A small 
bay has formed here, and the water is certainly suggestive of 
fish. I had put up my tackle, but I must see what there is in 
the culvert under the road. So from my bag I take five or six 
worms, and pitching one right in the mouth of it, I wait. No 
sign; I pitch again, all quiet. The third I pitch a little on one 
side of the mouth of the culvert. There is a rush, and a boil up, 
and the worm is gone. After this we drop them in the main 
current, about a yard from the mouth. Out shoot a dozen fish, 
with a rush; first-rate fish. Having learned all we wanted to 
know, we can pass on. 

Wild ducks, both the pure wild birds and the half wild ones, 
breed up in these moors. It is impossible to tell which is which. 
They nest on knolls and heathy nobs, the very driest spots they 
can find in the heather. Water is all about them, but their 
nesting places are dry. After many years of patient watching I 
have come to the conclusion that this is to preserve their young 
ones from the numerous enemies that are on the watch for them 
at that time, until they are quite capable of taking care of them- 
selves. They know when the time of danger comes round, and 
they watch for the foe above and below. Feeling they are safest 
away from the water, they nest in the haunts of the blackcock 
and the ring ouzel. Who that did not know the habits of the 
creatures would ever expect to find the wild ducks’ nest in fir and 
heather ? or to find a nest on the top of a large sand rock, cosily 
placed in the hollow of a beech stub close to the home, or earth, 
of a fox? Anywhere, it would seem, except near their own 
quarters. For murderous rats are there. No matter where it 
may be—in the covers or on the lakes or ponds, even on the 
bleak foreshores, wave-washed and wind-swept—you will find that 
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pest. Wherever man takes wild creatures under his care—or 
thinks that he is doing this—the rat follows him, to see what 
kind of a job he makes of it. 

If wild fowl that are visiting waters get fed, in order to en- 
courage them to remain, the rats will come to see how they eat 
it, and contrive among themselves to appropriate the food. No 
job is too hard for a rat, and I can say from personal experience 
that a past master or mistress in ratcraft it is hard to circumvent. 
The common house rat, the brown one, is a first-rate swimmer 
and a good diver. He will watch the ducks and listen to all 
their calls, and if the birds have located themselves on some 
small island he swims out to it, steals the eggs, or kills and eats 
the young birds. If the nest is near the water, by the side of 
some stream or outlet, the rats will cross with the young ducks, 
after they have killed them, to the other side. A dozen young 
ducks, half-eaten, have been found under one large stone close to 
the water’s edge. They will watch, close by, for the departure of 
man or dog—they know well when these have gone, and then 
they do their work quickly. Stoats and weasels are really bene- 
factors to man, for they will kill rats and mice in great numbers, 
Pheasants and partridges suffer in like manner as the ducks, but 
to a less extent. A lot of wild ducklings with their mother is 
one of the prettiest sights possible; the mother’s watchfulness, 
having to look out above and below, is very interesting. You 
will not see the pike close in shore, under the weeds, but it is 
lying there, near where the little birds are paddling. I once let 
a half-fledged sparrow fly out of my hand, by accident, over the 
water. It settled on the weeds and fluttered a little; the weeds 
moved from below, there was a slight opening in the clear water, 
then a plunging splash and the sparrow was gone. Pike that 
have been shot when the ducks paddled have called forth some 
stiff language from the farmer, when their insides were turned 
out. 

I have seen mice on the moors, but I have never seen a rat 
there. The foxes would have them if they tried to settle 
there. They are found in the field in numbers during harvest 
time—fields that are at the foot of the moorland hills; but that 
is as far as they come. In some way the knowledge is transmitted 
that the wild lands of which man can make no use is the safest 
place for the creatures to nest in; the birds seem well aware of 
this—the wild ones know it, and the half wild ones find it out, 
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Indeed man himself is at times best off out in the wilds, apart 
from his fellows. 

Under the tender green leaves is the place to watch the birds 
nesting, or rearing their families. For more than half a century 
I have had this pleasure each year, and I hope to have it for 
many a year yet tocome. What care and self-denial is theirs, as 
they feed their young before taking their own food! Ever ready, 
too, they are, to sacrifice their lives in trying to defend their 
offspring. And the birds of prey are as gentle in this respect 
as is the robin. Reynard, himself, is a good father, and his 
vixen partner a most exemplary mother. Stoats and weasels will 
carry their kittens and will defend them to the very last. As to 
the hated rat, no living creature fights a better battle for its 
young. Much, indeed, there is to instruct man, and many 
matters for him to ponder over out in the open, when leaves are 


green. 
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REMINISCENCES OF CLERICAL DUTY. 


I HAVE been a working parson in large town parishes for more 
than a score of years, and during that period I have come across 
many strange specimens of human nature. Probably the most 
comical incidents happen on the occasion of weddings. It has 
been my lot to unite in the bonds of holy matrimony many 
hundred couples, and the somewhat monotonous task of read- 
ing the service so often has been at times varied by amusing 
incidents. 

When I was first in orders it used sometimes to fall to my lot 
as junior curate to marry couples by wholesale. One Christmas 
Day I married (I think) twenty-three couples before breakfast, 
and then went away, leaving one of the other curates to complete 
the task. Owing to the great subdivision of the ancient parishes 
into ecclesiastical districts which has taken place of late years, this 
sort of thing does not now often happen. 

It used to be a comical scene in those old days. The only 
vestry the church in question possessed was a very small and 
inconvenient one. So the wedding couples, attended by their 
admiring friends, used to wait in the church till their turn came 
to be registered. Then the old clerk would usher them into 
the vestry, and stand rubbing his back against the door, appa- 
rently an unconcerned spectator, while his daughter was filling up 
the registers in the opposite corner. He invariably went through 
the following laconic method of extracting the necessary informa- 
tion: ‘Now, you, sir, what’s your name? How old are you? 
Where do you live? What do you do? Never been married 
afore? What’s your father’s name? Is he alive or dead? 
What does he do? What’s her name? (with a nod towards the 
bride, intended to intimate that now it was her turn). How old 
is she? Where does she live? She ever been married afore ? 
What’s her father’s name? Is he alive or dead? What does he 
do? Gointo the church. Next couple.’ Somehow or another, 
as I have myself found out from later experience, when attempting 
in my prosy, if more courteous, fashion to get hold of the same 
information, the old man had exactly gauged the capacity of a 
large number of those with whom he had to do, and he usually 
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got hold of the necessary facts much more quickly and correctly 
by the drastic method above mentioned than if he had wasted 
more words upon his task. 

One day I was marrying a couple, and this old fellow was 
standing just behind them in the church. As soon as I had 
uttered the words ‘I pronounce them man and wife together,’ the 
gentleman thought it was a convenient opportunity to give his 
wife a resounding kiss. The old clerk did not approve of such 
goings on, and grumbled out in a very audible voice, ‘ Now then, 
behave yourselves.’ My risible faculties were proof against the 
kiss, but this remark was too much for me, and I fear that I 
smiled. 

I remember on another occasion when I was performing the 
marriage ceremony over a somewhat elderly gentleman of very 
dull and stupid exterior, I could hardly get him married at all. 
When I told him to give me his right hand, he gave me his left, 
when I said ‘ Say this after me,’ he immediately remarked ‘ Say 
this after me.’ But when I came to the words I wanted said, he 
was stolidly silent. At last he saw that I was somewhat bothered 
by his extreme stupidity, so in the middle of the service he upset 
my gravity by volunteering the following apology: ‘ You see, sir, 
it’s so long since I was married afore, that you must excuse my 
forgetting of these things.’ 

It was once my lot to have two young ladies in the church at 
the same time, both wanting to be married to the same man. One of 
these would-be brides I found waiting for me in the vestry on my 
arrival at the church a few minutes before the time appointed for the 
ceremony to commence. She proceeded to explain to me how she 
was engaged to the faithless swain who was about to appear with 
another fair one, and how their banns had been put up in the 
East End parish where they lived, and all arrangements made for 
the wedding to take place in due course. Meantime she had dis- 
covered that her young man had been carrying on with another 
young woman, and had put up the banns in our West End church, 
where he hoped that no one would know anything about him. 
She had hardly finished this explanation when the young man in 
question walked in with that almost idiotic grin upon his face, so 
often assumed by ‘’Arries’ on such occasions, and with a most 
bouncing and gaily apparelled female on his arm. The start of 
horror which came over his intelligent countenance when he saw 
who the parson had got with him in the vestry may be more easily 
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imagined than described. But I found myself in a very difficult 
position. Neither lady would gracefully retire, and I was a young 
and bashful curate with no judgment in such matters. We all 
sat down round the vestry table, and proceeded to discuss the 
situation at considerable length, both the would-be brides (as it 
is perhaps hardly necessary to mention) continuing the conversa- 
tion in a high-pitched key at the same time. But we got no 
nearer to an amicable settlement of the knotty point. Though I 
need hardly say that my sympathies went strongly with the lady 
who was first in the field, yet, unfortunately, ‘it is a free country 
we live in,’ and I was very much afraid that I should be obliged 
to marry the man to the only bride whom he was willing to accept. 
But while I cogitated the matter, it most fortunately came out in 
the course of the conversation that neither the man nor woman 
had ever really ‘kept residence’ by sleeping a single night in our 
parish. As soon as I discovered this important fact, I at once saw 
my way. I promptly told them that I would have nothing to do 
with any of them, and shut up the books and left the church. 
The man was furious, and threatened me with a prosecution, and 
all sorts of terrible pains and penalties. But I never heard another 
word about him or his amours from that day to this. 

On another occasion a very grand wedding came tothe church 
duly armed with a marriage licence. But the clerk on entering 
the particulars in the registers unfortunately discovered that the 
pet name of the bride had been put into that document instead 
of the legal Christian name which her godfather and godmothers 
had given her at her baptism. We were in a fearful fix. The 
licence was practically no licence at all, as the pet name and the 
real name did not bear the remotest resemblance to one another. 
Again everyone began to talk at once, and we spent so much time 
in this interesting but entirely useless occupation that the fatal 
hour of noon got perilously near. It was proposed that the wed- 
ding should be postponed for a day, while the mistake was recti- 
fied, but this course was stoutly opposed by the bridegroom, who 
oddly enough adduced as his principal reason, ‘ We shall look such 
fools before the waiters if we go back unmarried.’ At last it was 
proposed that we should go down to the police court, where the 
magistrates were sitting, and get an affidavit sworn that ‘ Popsy’ and 
‘Lucy Victoria’ were one and the same person. If this were done 
I professed myself ready to proceed with the ceremony. Accord- 
ingly, the bridegroom and I got into one of the wedding carriages, 
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drove with all speed to the Town Hall, and presented ourselves 
before the astonished eyes of the magistrates there assembled. 
We explained our business, and one of the Great Unpaid who was 
assisting the stipendiary on the bench at once most good-naturedly 
undertook to do our little business for us. An affidavit was drawn 
up, and sworn to in all haste, and back we galloped to the church 
just in time to begin the ceremony before the clock struck twelve. 
By this performance I earned the everlasting gratitude of the 
bride and bridegroom, but I also brought down on my devoted 
head a considerable wigging from some official in London to 
whom the circumstances were in due course reported. He told 
me the marriage was perfectly valid, but he also ordered me 
with some asperity ‘not to do it again.’ 

The church of which I have been speaking was in former times 
used for little else on weekdays except weddings in the morning 
and funerals in the afternoon, and it is reported of the afore-men- 
tioned clerk that on one occasion when a young lady and gentle- 
man called at his house, and asked to go into the church for the 
purpose of seeing it, he made so certain that they could have come 
there but for one purpose, viz. to be joined together in holy matri- 
mony, that when they followed him to the church they found to 
their considerable dismay that he had got out the marriage 
registers, and fetched one of the curates, so as to despatch their 
little business as expeditiously as possible. Report says they were 
brother and sister. But this is supposed to have happened long 
before my time, and I decline to vouch for the authenticity of the 
narrative. 

People are often wonderfully ignorant or careless on all 
subjects connected with these interesting occasions. I have 
known couples present themselves at the church without having 
made any preliminary arrangements, saying that they knew I was 
a surrogate, and they thought that I could ‘sell them a licence’ 
in the vestry before the service commenced. I was once sent for 
by a young lady, who asked me ‘whether it was legal to be 
married without bridesmaids,’ and on my assuring her that it was, 
she proceeded to ask me the further question ‘whether I would 
be so very kind as to marry her in her ordinary attire?’ The 
common people have one peculiar habit of their own. When 
asked to say after the officiating clergyman ‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,’ they frequently say ‘with all my worldly 
goods I thee and thou.’ 
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But the stupidity is by no means always on the side of the 
people. I once had a curate who got greatly obfuscated by the 
number of the banns he was called upon to publish one Sunday 
morning. ,So, when at last he got through his task, he wound up 
by saying: ‘If any of you know any just cause or impediment 
why all these persons may not vespectubly be joined together in 
holy matrimony, ye are to declare it.’ Of course he meant 
vespectively, but his mistake caused an audible titter from certain 
of the younger members of the congregation. It has twice 
happened to me that some one has risen up in the church for the 
purpose of forbidding the banns. I asked the objector to speak 
to me in the vestry after service, and the incident passed off and 
seemed to make little stir in the church at the time, but on both 
oceasions the fact was widely reported in the London papers. I 
have heard again of a clergyman who was so awkward that on the 
first occasion of his officiating at a wedding he stood the whole 
time at the altar, and read the service exactly as he found it in 
the Prayer Book, without inserting the names of the interested 
parties. ‘I, M., take thee, N., to my wedded wife, &e. I 
believe this was declared to be a valid marriage, but I think the 
officiating clergyman deserved a wigging quite as much, if not 
more, than I did on the occasion of the mistake in the marriage 
licence above referred to. 

It frequently happens that when people have been married 
before a registrar they afterwards develop qualms of conscience at 
this irregular method of entering into the wedded state, and 
come to the parson and want to be married again in church. The 
law specially provides in such cases that any clergyman may read 
the marriage service over such people, without the production of 
a licence or the publication of banns, but of course he is not to 
enter such marriages in the registers, as the legal ceremony was 
complete before. It has happened to me to have to officiate in 
such cases several times. But on one occasion I was rather 
nonplussed by the answer I got to the question, ‘John, wilt thou 
have this woman to thy wedded wife?’ ‘Why, sir, I told you 
we was married two years ago.’ 

I have several times married a deaf and dumb couple, but 
never to my knowledge a deaf and dumb person to one who could 
hear and speak. Sometimes I have used a slate, and written out 
the questions, while they have written out the replies. Sometimes 
I have had an interpreter, who followed me in the service with 
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the deaf and dumb alphabet. But it is an awkward business at 
the best for an outsider, and now that there is a deaf and dumb 
clergyman (whom I have had the pleasure of meeting), I think 
that all such weddings ought to be his especial care in future. 

I once married a lady of title who was a spinster of seventy- 
one to a widower of seventy-three. On this occasion the parties 
procured a special licence, with the view of being married in the 
afternoon, when they thought they would escape notice and be 
married ‘on the quiet.’ But somehow or other the affair got 
wind, and excited (as was, perhaps, but natural) extraordinary 
attention, and I have seldom seen a church fuller at a wedding 
than it was on that interesting occasion. The good old couple are 
both dead and gone now, but they lived together for some years, 
and I always took a sort of fatherly interest in them from 
having officiated on the afore-mentioned occasion, though they 
were not far short of half a century my seniors. 

A great many people do not know the difference between an 
ordinary licence, which can be procured without difficulty through 
any surrogate or at Doctors’ Commons, and a special licence, 
which can only be procured with considerable difficulty through 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and at a cost of some thirty pounds. 
I have several times officiated in private houses, where, of course, 
such special licence is necessary, though in Scotland—at all 
events, until quite recently—a large proportion of the weddings 
were celebrated not in the churches or kirks, but at the home of 
the bride. Some time ago I granted an ordinary licence in the 
ordinary way. But the people most closely concerned did not 
consider it an ordinary occasion, for I saw the marriage described 
in the Times ‘by special licence from the surrogate of the 
diocese.’ 

Most of my comical reminiscences centre themselves round 
weddings, but occasionally the comic side will obtrude itself at 
more sombre times. On one occasion, when I was waiting at the 
cemetery chapel to commence the service, the undertaker stepped 
up to the sexton and said, in a very audible aside, ‘ Trimmings 
allowed, John.’ This I afterwards discovered was his polite way 
of making known the fact that the mourners were anxious to 
present the officiating clergyman with a hatband. 

One’s duty sometimes leads one into strangely contrasted 
scenes. Qn one occasion, after officiating at a wedding, I had to 
hurry up to the cemetery to take a funeral before presenting 
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myself as a guest at the wedding breakfast. This made me 4 
trifle late, and I kept them waiting for a few minutes. A little 
later I found myself on my legs, in for a speech. I remember 
that I was unusually hard up for something to say, but it did not 
occur to me to apologise for my apparent rudeness in keeping 
them waiting by telling them where I had been in the meantime. 
Talking of these odd juxtapositions reminds me of a speech made 
by an old lawyer in Lincolnshire who came to supper one Sunday 
night with a clergyman with whom I was reading before going 
up to Oxford. After supper my fellow-pupil and I politely 
escorted him to the door, when he took leave of us as follows: 
‘Well, my boys, good night. Ged bless you. Where the devil ’s 
my hat?’ 

Many years ago, when the Oxford movement was first stirring 
men’s minds, and the old Prayer Book services were beginning to 
be used again after the lapse of many years, my father was the 
incumbent of a country parish in Oxfordshire. Ash Wednesday 
came round, and he thought he would read the Commination 
Service, but, as his doing so was a decided novelty, and the ser- 
vices of the clerk were not available on a week day, he was in 
some trepidation as to whether such congregation as was likely to 
assemble would be equal to the proper saying of the responses in 
that unaccustomed service. So he carefully coached up his butler 
in the necessary responses, and took him with him to the service 
to officiate as clerk. But unfortunately, when the man got there, 
he could not find the service in his Prayer Book, but thinking he 
remembered the part that appertained unto him, he said § Amen,’ 
not only at the proper places after the denunciatory sentences, 
but whenever he could manage to get one in right down to the 
very end of the service. 

I once knew a very eloquent clergyman, who could do and say 
pretty nearly anything you could ask him, except give out a notice. 
Of these he always made such a terrible bungle that at last his 
wife used to write them out for him before service, and he used to 
read them from her paper. But one Palm Sunday, when the 
notices for Holy Week were of course unusually complicated and 
voluminous, the paper in question somehow went astray. How- 
ever, thus suddenly thrown upon his own resources, he resolved to 
make the best of things, and with a serious face he nerved himself 
to his task, and began detailing the various services which were 
to-be held during the week. He got on pretty well during the 
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first three days, and gave us a tolerably coherent account of what 
was going to happen on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. But 
here his patience seemed exhausted, or his presence of mind gone, 
for he went on to astonish his congregation by announcing in 
stentorian tones, ‘and on Thursday next, being Good Friday, 
there will be Divine Service,’ &c. When we got into the vestry 
I said to him, ‘I declare I believe you will give out some day, 
on the first Sunday in the middle of the week, there will,’ &c. 
But he did not take it well. So I collapsed. 

I do not personally remember anything comical happening to 
me when reading the churching service ; but we have probably all 
of us heard of the parish clerk who was so much shocked at 
hearing the curate describe the titled wife of the great man of 
the parish as ‘this woman.’ He knew his manners better, and 
promptly replied, ‘who putteth her ladyship’s trust in Thee.’ My 
fellow-curate at a London church, where a fee of eighteenpence 
was charged for the use of the churching service, once told me 
that a poor woman hearing of the charge, and alluding to the 
brevity of the service, replied, ‘ What! Eighteenpence for that 
bit. It’s an imposition. Read some more ?’ 

The following is an exact transcript of a paper still in my 
possession, which was sent into the vestry one Sunday afternoon : 
‘Miss Patching, wife John Patching, to be church and cursing 
baby.’ 

I once, on coming into the charge of a large town district 
which had been for some time previously somewhat neglected, 
discovered that there were a very large number of children un- 
baptised. I accordingly determined on holding a great public 
baptism service, and invited the people to bring their children on 
a week-day evening in their working clothes. More than a hun- 
dred babies were brought in response to this invitation. On 
seeing so large a number of parents and god-parents assembled, I 
at once came to the conclusion that the opportunity was far too 
good to be lost, and I therefore ascended the pulpit stairs with 
the view of instructing them in the meaning of the Holy Sacra- 
ment which was about to be administered, and what duties 
devolved upon them in connection therewith. But I reckoned 
entirely without my host. The babies were determined to have 
their say on that subject, and I had no sooner commenced my 
remarks than I was surrounded by a perfect ‘Lamb Fair.’ I at 
once saw the necessity of giving up the unequal conflict. I sur- 
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rendered at discretion, and beat a hasty and undignified retreat. 
That was not the only occasion on which I was in some danger of 
being worsted by a baby. One of about two years old was once 
brought to me to be baptised. It had its own ideas on the 
subject, and when I picked it up for the purpose of performing 
the ceremony it plunged its little hand into my beard and 
whiskers, and gave them such a thorough good and unmistak- 
able pull, that I was in great danger of calling out with the pain. 
Another baby was just old enough to run, and run very quickly 
too. When I came near it, off it went, and, had it not tumbled 
over a footstool, and thus fallen ignominiously into the hands of 
its enemies, and been brought back, I think there is some room 
for doubt whether it would have been christened on that day. 
The recollection of that scene in the little country church reminds 
me of a lusty ejaculation I once made in the same place—fortu- 
nately quite a clerical one—just before I commenced my sermon, 
which must at the time have greatly surprised my rustic audience. 
The fact was, the floods were out, and, as I had to ride through 
some of the water on horseback, I deemed it only a prudent pre- 
caution to affix to my heels a pair of sharp spurs. I forgot to take 
them off when I put on my surplice, and when I got into the 
pulpit, which was a very awkward little place, I squatted firmly 
down upon them. 

It was in the same pulpit that I preached my first extempore 
sermon. I had no idea that I had any gifts that way (very 
likely I was quite right), and I always used to provide myself with 
the necessary manuscript. On one occasion I put that document 
into my tail coat-pocket, and then jogged comfortably down on 
my cob to the church. Somehow or other the sermon jogged 
out of my pocket, and fell into a ditch, where I found it on my 
journey home. I never discovered my loss till I was in the 
pulpit. We wore no cassocks in those days, but simply pulled an 
all-enveloping surplice over our riding gear. I put my hand 
behind me to bring forth my treasure. Horror! It was not 
there. I grasped the situation in a moment. Two courses 
seemed to lie before me. I could not even console myself by 
thinking of Mr. Gladstone’s proverbial three. One was to explain 
the mishap which had befallen me, and to add the remark, ‘ There- 
fore [am a dumb dog, and cannot bark,’ and then beat a hasty 
retreat. I could not bring myself to adopt this alternative. 
Therefore I chose the other, which was to make a bold dash for it, 
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pick up the Bible, give out a text, and proceed to rebuke my 
hearers for their backslidings. I got through somehow, and my 
uncritical audience expressed themselves so delighted with the 
change, that I never used a manuscript in that little church 
again, 

A lady once sent me a message that her footman had not 
been confirmed, and that she would like him to join some Confir- 
mation classes which were just being formed. One of my 
colleagues went to call on her with the view of making the 
necessary arrangements, Just as he was leaving, it suddenly 
occurred to her that she had a groom, and very likely he was not 
confirmed either. So she rang the bell, and told the butler to 
go over tothe stables, and find out whether James had been 
confirmed. In a few minutes the man returned and stolidly 
announced, ‘ Yes, Miss, it’s all right. He’s been done twice.’ 
Of course he meant vaccinated. 

The offertory occasionally yields its humours. I can see no 
fun myself in dropping into the plate buttons or peppermint drops 
or gilded farthings. But these, and other such-like votive offer- 
ings, occasionally come our way. On one occasion a mild hint was 
given to a dirty-looking verger, when a small coin was carefully 
wrapped up in a bit of paper, inscribed, ‘ For a bath for a prominent 
church official.’ On another occasion, when the officiating clergy- 
mzn had been somewhat bungling through a difficult litany, a 
similar piece of paper was marked, ‘For a singing lesson for the 
curate.’ After a somewhat rambling discourse from one of my 
colleagues, who shall, of course, be nameless, the churchwarden 
told me that a man at the bottom of the church, when he offered 
him the plate, took out a sixpence and looked at it ruefully, and 
then cast it in with the remark, ‘Well, you shall have it, old 
fellow, but it’s a deal more than that sermon was worth.’ It fell to 
my lot for some Sundays to take the service at a once famous pro- 
prietary chapel, where shillings used to be charged for seats at the 
door. When I was there, the place of worship in question had 
been made free and open, but one morning a lady arrived, and on 
taking her accustomed place, and missing the usual impost at the 
door, sent a shilling by the verger to me in the vestry. On my 
suggesting that times were changed, and that she would have an 
opportunity by-and-by to deposit the coin in question in the 
offertory bag, she utterly declined to give way to any such news 
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fangled invention, remarking ‘that she always had paid a shilling 
to sit in that seat, and she always would.’ 

I was somewhat disconcerted one Sunday, when the vicar’s 
Easter offerings were being collected, by a mad woman who 
brought a basket of stinking fish, which she insisted on personally 
offering at the altar. She was not such a pleasant person to deal 
with as a colonial farmer I was once told of by a friend who 
looked very much distressed at passing the plate on a similar 
occasion, but explained his apparent shortcoming by remarking in 
a loud aside, ‘ You'll find a pie on the vestry table.’ 

The modern church verger, though by no means so interest- 
ing an animal as the old parish clerk, is still sometimes guilty of 
a stroke of unconscious humour. One of my curates, who had 
previously officiated at a very famous London church, where the 
sexes were divided, the men sitting on the one side of the aisle 
and the women on the other, once told me a very amusing story 
of their official. The service was just about to commence. The 
long procession of the surpliced choir was drawn up in the vestry, 
just about to march into the church. The vicar was commencing 
the words of the vestry prayer, when the official in question 
popped his head through the door and remarked, ‘ Please, sir, 
there’s a bishop got in among the ladies. Shall I have him 
out ?’ 

I will conclude these disjointed clerical reminiscences by re- 
counting what happened to me once when I was still in deacon’s 
orders. The clerk of a neighbouring parish came over to inform 
me that the parson had been taken suddenly and seriously ill, 
and that he would be greatly obliged to me if I would take his 
service for him on the following Sunday morning. The man was 
much delighted at my consenting, and was profuse in his thanks. 
Just as he was leaving the room he casually remarked, ‘ Oh, by the 
way, it is Sacrament Sunday.’ I then explained to him that I 
was unable to do what he wanted, for I was only in deacon’s orders, 
and that he must get some one else. He seemed much distressed 
at the failure of his efforts, and at last, like one trying his last 
chance, he turned to me with a most insinuating smile, and said, 
‘Couldn’t you do it, sir, just for once?’ 














‘THE LITTLE NAPOLEON OF CARIBOU: 


A STRANGER from New York City first christened Judge Woods 
‘The Little Napoleon of Caribou.’ As every man in the crowd had 
a mine for sale, no one questioned the visitor’s right to speak on 
this subject, and when he followed up the remark by saying ‘it 
was a long time between drinks,’ we accepted his invitation and 
unanimously voted him a high authority on the personal appear- 
ance of Napoleon—later in the day the entire camp accepted the 
name as singularly appropriate. The mild, harmless face of Judge 
Woods, showing in every line a decided antipathy to killing any- 
thing, could not but suggest to our minds the little General 
famous for killing everything. So he was christened Napoleon ; 
he reminded us of that singular man in the same way Murdock, 
the biggest liar in Caribou, reminded us of George Washington, 
‘he was so entirely different.’ 

I think the Judge took kindly to his new title, for in a short 
time the walls of his cabin blossomed with pictures of the great 
General, and he fell into the habit of walking around the camp 
with arms clasped behind his back and head bent forward as if 
he was burdened with great cares of the State. Entering his 
cabin without knocking one morning, I found him standing be- 
fore a looking-glass trying to counterfeit Napoleon’s position, as 
shown in one of the pictures on the wall. Glancing at the pic- 
ture, then at his own reflection, he burst out in his rough fashion, 
‘Hang me if I don’t think that New York man was right ;’ draw- 
ing himself up to his full length, he went on, ‘But I’m a bigger 
man than Napoleon—a bigger man.’ I did not contradict him ; 
no one in the camp ever contradicted the Judge; we all loved 
him too much; loved him in spite of his peculiarities; perhaps on 
account of them. 

Judge Woods was a privileged character in the little mining 
camp of Caribou; nearly everyone had commenced by laughing at 
him, all, I believe, ended by loving him, and in 1874, when the 
camp was at its best, he was the leading spirit in our social and 
political life. Lazy and good-humoured, possessing a happy faculty 
of parrying angry words with some harmless joke, he slowly made 
his influence felt and power recognised by even the roughest class 
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of miners in Caribou. He seemed to have no settled purpose, no 
special object in life. He did nothing, was nothing; but day by 
day he grew more closely into the life of the place. No event 
was complete without him, and the appearance of his round jolly 
face in any gathering was always the signal for a fusion of cliques 
and a good time all round. Everyone in Caribou knew his his- 
tory, who he was, where he came from, why he was here. You 
were sure to have this information fired at you by the Judge the 
first time you made his acquaintance. 

‘Yes, by Gad,’ he would begin. ‘I have known life—life, sir, I 
repeat—life in the very heart of the cultured Eastern States. I have 
had my fling. Gad, boy, it was a royal fling too. Wine, you bet ; 
woman, I should remark; gamble, why you benighted tender foot, 
they don’t know the meaning of the word gamble out here; in 
our game of poker we played for stakes worth winning; if a man 
threw the banker a $50 bill, he got one white chip, only half an 
antee ;’ and here the Judge would stop and wag his large head 
from side to side, until it seemed the old-fashioned crush opera- 
hat he sported would fall to the ground; across his face all the 
while played a smile of happy superiority. Busy with the memory 
cf old dissipations, he would forget your presence, and, looking out 
of the window, whistle softly some air linked in his mind with 
other days; coming back to the present, he would continue his 
story. ‘The old man cut up rough at last ; my governor, you see, 
was a high officer in the church, and didn’t exactly cotton to my 
larks. One morning he called me to his study; I did not like his 
looks ; I knew there was trouble coming. ‘“ Billy,” said he—Billy 
Woods is my name, you know, I’ll be thirty-nine in December ; don’t 
look it, do 1? well, I am—* Billy,” said the old man, “ you have 
developed a surprising talent for profanity. If this was natural 
or hereditary I might excuse you, but for generations our family 
have been leaders in religious matters. Tospeak plainly, William, 
you raise too much trouble for this small city ; it won’t do; you 
overstock the market. I think you had better go West, where the 
people are educated up to your style. I have the misfortune to 
own a mine called the ‘Sovereign People;’ it is situated near 
Caribou, Colorado. NowI want you to go out to Caribou and stay 
for two years; I will send you each month two hundred dollars to 
pay expenses. At the end of two years, if you have learned to 
behave properly, you may come home again, and I will take you 
into partnership with me.” I tried to move the old man, but it 
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was no go. SoI came out here five years ago and settled in that 
little cabin on the side of the hill; the one with a small platform 
running all along the front of it. At first it went kind of slow, 
then I began to like the boys, and they stopped calling me “ Tender 
foot.” In a little while I seemed to forget my Eastern home, and 
ceased to long for my old companions. The two years of my pro- 
bation at last came to an end, I was free to go home again, but 
home seemed right here, all around me, for I had grown to love 
the boys and the camp. The very mountains that surrounded 
the little valley on all sides had crept into my heart, and I loved 
them too. The thought of opening my eyes in the morning and 
looking out on nothing but brick walls, of having no bright “ good 
morning” from Arapaho Peak yonder, made me shrink with aver- 
sion from my old life, my old home—a life and a home that seemed 
mine no longer. I decided not to go back East, but stay here in 
Caribou. The old man didn’t object, so here you find me at the 
end of five years, doing nothing, with the peculiar energy I have 
been famous for ever since I came to Colorado. I hope to stay 
here until I die. If Iam bound in the right direction, then my 
soul will be saved a climb of over ten thousand feet; and if I have 
to go down below, the extra time consumed in reaching it will be 
my gain.’ 

This little autobiography, always interrupted by two or three 
adjournments to the bar-room, was sure to end in a cordial invi- 
tation to visit his cabin, sample his old Rye whisky, and smoke a 
pipe of peace. 

The Judge’s cabin, like its owner, had its peculiarities. It 
was built on the side of a steep hill; the Judge’s town lot, as he 
put it, being narrow but powerful high. While the back-door 
elbowed the surrounding rocks with true Western familiarity, the 
front of the house, perched on a row of pine timbers, lifted its 
head high in air with natural Eastern reserve and pride of posi- 
tion. The cabin contained two rooms, a small bedroom, and a 
much larger one, in which the Judge seemed to live. Twice 
each week it was used as a court-room, the Judge being our only 
Justice of the Peace. This large room was papered from floor 
to ceiling with old copies of illustrated papers; they were in all 
languages and from all lands. An elk head was nailed above the 
fireplace, and a wonderful collection of stuffed birds and animals 
were strung around the room, filling completely the space between 
the point where the papering ended and the roof began. An old- 
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fashioned church pulpit, discarded by the Methodist society when 
they repaired their chapel, stood in one corner of the room for the 
use of the Judge on court days; a lot of rough pine boards piled 
up ina corner made benches for the jury, the witnesses and law- 
yers. The only evidence of luxury or suggestion of his old home 
in the East, was a large easy-chair that always stood in front of the 
window, through which could be seen Arapaho Peak, 15,000 feet 
high. This was the Judge’s favourite corner. Here he would sit 
by the hour when the days were cold or stormy, smoking his large 
pipe. He always had a book open before him, but it was noticed 
he seldom turned the leaves, but with eyes fastened on the snow- 
covered peak across the valley, sat quietly dreaming the hours 
away. Of what he thought or dreamed, we, his friends in the camp, 
could not tell; perhaps we could not have understood his thoughts 
had we known them; that he loved the old mountain was plain ; 
that he turned to it a far different side of his character from the 
jolly, good-tempered one known in the camp, we suspected. Per- 
haps his sorrows, if he had any, and Heaven knows we all have 
some, were told to his cold and silent friend, ‘ The Peak.’ 

Many an afternoon I have looked across the valley from my 
shaft to the Judge’s little cabin, as the sun went down, to see him 
bid it good night. 

If the day was clear, you were sure to see him at this hour 
pacing up and down the narrow platform in front of his cabin, 
every few moments stopping to look across the valley where the 
glory of the sunset rested. At last, striking an attitude Napoleonic 
in the extreme, with head critically balanced on one side, he would 
stand and watch the close of the day. Nodding in a familiar way 
to the sun as it dropped behind the mountain, his every move- 
ment seemed to say, ‘ Very well done to-night, old boy—very well 
done indeed. Icould suggest a few improvements, but what’s the 
good? Everyone is satisfied with the show as you give it, so den’t 
change on my account.’ 

When the bright colour in the west had faded, and the stars 
began to cluster around Arapaho Peak and blossom far and wide, he 
would close his door and come slowly down the narrow path leading 
from his cabin to the Caribou house, where he took all his meals. 

The Caribou house was the centre of social life in camp; poli- 
tical conventions, balls, church meetings, and shooting affairs had 
each in turn done some little towards making and keeping the 
house famous. About twenty of us lived there; a dozen more, 
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sleeping in their own cabins, gathered under its roof three times 
a day to eat a little and drink a great deal. We made a queer 
party, thirty-two men hailing from almost as many different parts 
of the world—stray bits of wreckage from all round the globe— 
stranded at last in this out-of-the-way mining camp, nestling in 
the heart of the Rocky Mountains, ten thousand feet above the sea. 

In the morning at the breakfast table, when the dim light 
filtering in through dirty windows gave to face and figure a strange 
unreal appearance, they were a rough lot to look upon. Conver- 
sation was limited, for each man was busy with thoughts of the 
day’s chances. A poor man now, to-night he might be a million- 
aire, and, snapping his fingers, turn his back on the camp for ever. 
This possibility made our speech and action quick and nervous, as 
if begrudging the few moments required to consume the necessary 
amount of food. It was at such a time and surrounded by such 
men the Judge showed to advantage. Leaning back in his chair 
in spite of the rush, somehow he would find time to work in the 
thin edge of some good story. We couldn’t but stop a moment 
and laugh, and this laugh seemed to clear the atmosphere, let off 
our surplus stock of nervous excitement, and establish a good 
feeling all round the table. But if the Judge was entertaining 
at breakfast, he waxed positively brilliant in the evening. For 
it was then our life in camp took on its brightest side. 

In the long winter nights we all gathered around the large 
fireplace in the bar-room; with chairs tilted back, legs crossed and 
hands clasped behind our heads, we would sit and smoke while 
the Judge spun yarns. Many of them were old, some were poor, 
but somehow we never got tired of hearing them. The room was 
dimly lighted; outside the wind whistled, dashing the snow in 
passionate gusts against the window-panes. The purring of the 
wood fire, dropping lower and lower as the evening waned, the 
shadows above and around us, all seemed to draw our little circle 
closer and closer together ; and the Judge’s soft voice seemed just 
to fit in with the surroundings. 

He appeared to have such a child-like belief in all his old 
stock lies. I suppose they had developed slowly from small, 
perhaps truthful beginnings, right under his eye to their present 
size, and, like a father, he was blind to weak points in these 
children of his imagination. 

He was writing a book, he once told us—a book for children ; it 
was to be called ‘The Three Buckets of Blood, or The Bloody Beer 
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Brewer of Bolivia.’ I don’t think he ever finished it; even his 
patient friends at the Caribou house mutinied when the first 
chapter was read to them. In his stories he was always figuring 
as a hero in some wonderful love adventure; unfortunately, so it 
appeared to us, the ‘ other fellow ’ always carried off the girl; but 
this fact never seemed to trouble the Judge, he married them off 
without a tremor, and allotted each one a family of from six to 
sixteen children. 

One night Jim Strickland, a miner living down at Nederland 
Camp, made one of our party around the fire. He listened with 
interest and apparent pleasure to one of the Judge’s old love 
stories ; when it came to an end a disagreeable smile lighted up 
his ugly face. ‘Judge,’ he broke out, ‘the last time I heard you 
spin that yarn you only allowed the woman had seven children. 
I’m sure it was only seven, for I noticed at the time it was just 
the number of kids I had at home; to-night you say the woman 
had nine children.’ 

The Judge turned and looked him squarely in the face: this 
style of criticism was new. ‘When did you hear me tell that 
story ?’ 

‘The night Yankee Jim shot the little chap from Boulder, the 
one we used to call the * Widder’s Mite,” ’cause he was the only 
kid she had.’ 

‘That was about ten months ago, wasn’t it?’ queried the 
Judge. 

‘Yes,’ answered Strickland, ‘ just about.’ 

‘If you hadn’t been a bloomen idiot you wouldn’t have 
chipped in with such a simple question. Because you and your 
sleepy old camp never move, you mustn’t imagine my friends 
stand still. Got a letter from this dear girl last week. ‘ Twins, 
born Thursday, both boys.” She had decided, long before little 
stranger arrived, to name it after me, after her worthless old 
lover, Billy Woods; didn’t expect two, so only had one name 
ready, so she had to split it up, the name, not the babies; called 
one Billy, the other Woods—clever, wasn’t it? clever in the 
little woman to remember me—nothing small either in the way 
she did it. Twins—that’s handsome, shows she had her heart in 
it, don’t it, boys?’ 

The next day when Strickland got back to his own camp he is 
said to have remarked, ‘ Boys, if this old camp ever gets out of 
debt and has a surplus, I shall vote to buy an ornamental liar like 
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Judge Woods. Why, bless my soul, boys, a camp ain’t in working 
order without one.’ Of course local jealousy may have been 
largely responsible for this opinion of the Judge. 

One night on his return from the valley, the Judge surprised 
us with a story of a wonderful scarecrow he had seen at Jamieson’s 
ranch, just below Nederland Camp. ‘So natural, boys, it not 
only kept the crows from taking any more corn, but one old bird 
was so worked up, he brought back some corn he had carried away 
the day before. Seems hard to swallow, don’t it, boys? That’s 
the way it struck me, boys, at first. But, boys, just as I had about 
made up my mind Jamieson was lying, a flock of crows passed 
over the field, and that galoot pointed out the very crow; pointed 
it out without a moment’s hesitation, in a crowd of nigh on to a 
hundred other crows; that’s why I believe his story. No one 
could doubt after such evidence as that.’ 

The Judge had taken an active part ia the late civil war—a 
very prominent part, if all his stories were to be believed. His 
description of a retreat is characteristic of the man. ‘ Yes, boys, we 
were licked ; I saw it at a glance, and I rode right over to General 
Sheridan and told him so. I guess you're right, Billy,” he said, 
“it hasn’t looked right to me for the last hour.” Then he turned, 
and, with his big blue eyes full of tears, said, ‘ Boys, we are licked ; 
skedaddle out of range ;” and you bet they did. I led the crowd. 
Crossing one of the fields I saw a poor fellow ahead of me carry- 
ing a wounded soldier on his back; his right leg had been shot 
off. Just before I overtook him, a stray shot from a battery on 
the hill whizzed over my head. It missed me, but carried away 
the head of the wounded man the soldier just in front of me was 
carrying. It did it so nicely the soldier never suspected his 
wounded friend was now minus a head as well as a leg. At 
this moment old Captain Browning, a gruff old fellow, rode by. 
Noticing the soldier and his strange burden, he pulled up by his 
side. ‘Hullo, boy! where are you taking that fellow?” 

‘To the field hospita!, captain.” 

‘“ The field hospital! What can they do for him there—his 
head is shot off ?” 

‘The soldier dropped his burden on the ground, looked at it a 
moment in amazement, then exclaimed, “ The fool told me it was 
his leg,” and hurried on to the rear, mad as a hornet at the poor 
dead soldier for having deceived him.’ 

In 1874 times were good in camp and every man had plenty 
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of work ; early hours were, therefore, necessary, so about ten o’clock 
our little party would break up. Rising from his large chair by 
the fireplace, the Judge would gravely pull on his old blue over- 
coat, balance his hat on the top of his round, bald head, and with 
a hearty ‘Good night, go to bed, you worthless vagabonds,’ pass 
through the narrow door, and be swallowed up in the darkness. 

One accustomed to camp life, its rush and excitement, its 
terrible strain on mind and body, can hardly appreciate the charm 
a character like Judge Woods had in the eyes of men plunged in 
a mad race for wealth. His kind words were always welcome 
because disinterested; he had no favours to ask, no motive 
prompting his actions other than a love for his fellow-men—a love 
so strong he often tried to hide it under a mask of brusqueness, a 
manner rough and foreign to him. He wanted nothing from us 
but our friendship, a place in our hearts, and the chance to be our 
companion in the sunshine and the shadow. And more than one 
poor fellow, as he found his strength failing in the awful race for 
gold, cast a longing glance after the quiet, easy-going little man, 
who seemed to stand aside and above the crowd as it swept on to 
the twin goals—gold and the grave. 

It was an awful thing to look on, this wild struggle for geld ; 
men seemed to forget all else; one thought, one passion possessed 
bedy and soul. The glory of the mountains, the sweet music of 
the pines, all the many-sided and wonderful panorama of nature, 
passed before them unnoticed. 

Not so with the Judge; into his quiet life came other and 
gentler influences; a thousand beauties unseen by the feverish 
crowd, a thousand sweet whisperings unheard by them, gladdened 
his eye and echoed in his heart. Is it to be wondered at that he 
kept young and seemed always happy ? 

No one would ever think of calling the Judge a good man; 
there was little in his life to suggest the presence of the religious 
element. While he kept on good terms with the clergy in camp, 
and they, like all the rest, were fond of him, they could not bring 
themselves to openly approve the broad-gauge plan on which he 
conducted his life. They were even, I fear, a little jealous of the 
place he held in everybody’s heart, and were disappointed that 
he did not figure prominently in the regular Saturday night 
shooting affairs that had made Caribou Camp famous far and wide. 
He wouldn’t even oblige them by going on a mild spree, so that 
they might use him to ‘ point a moral and adorn a tale.’ He would 
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persist in keeping out of trouble. Even when the police made an 
unexpected descent on that quarter of the camp peopled by the 
scarlet sisters—women living, it is true, above the clouds, but far 
from angels in character—Judge Woods escaped without even the 
smell of fire on his garments. Why would this man persist in 
being so delightfully irreligious and yet so irritatingly respect- 
able? If the Judge did ever suspend discipline, and candour 
forces me to admit he sometimes did take a drop too much, he 
always had the good sense to lock himself up in his cabin and 
have it out all alone. 

On several occasions, just after he came to Caribou, he had 
been confined to his bed for a few days with an attack of asthma, 
he called it—but we didn’t ask any questions. The tremor of his 
hand, the dark lines under his eyes, and a nameless, almost inde- 
finable sadness in face and manner, went to our hearts and kept 
us silent. Indeed, I think we loved him more than ever after we 
discovered he was human and weak at some point, as Heaven 
knows we all are. There was a positive charm in the fellow’s good, 
natural uselessness. The camp changed, improved, progressed ; 
work, bustle, and development seemed to touch all men and 
things, all but the Judge and his mine, ‘The Sovereign People.’ 
Men might come and men might go, they stood still together. 
As Justice of the Peace he was a unique specimen. He would 
preside in his miniature court with surprising dignity, and woe to 
the stranger who, presuming on a bar-room acquaintance, failed to 
show due respect to the court. Some of the Judge’s opinions are 
still preserved in the Colorado archives; models of originality if 
not law. 

One day, discharging from custody a Chinaman who had 
escaped conviction for stealing chickens, owing to the lack of 
proper identification, he said: ‘Take my advice and get out of 
this place as quick as youcan, you yellow heathen. As Justice 
of the Peace, sworn to administer the law, I can’t hold you on 


this evidence, but as an humble citizen of this great and pros- 


perous mining camp, if I lay my hands on you to-night it will 
be unpleasant for one of us.’ Addressing the crowd of miners 
who filled the room, ke went on: ‘It’s a pity the missionaries 
can’t civilise these brutes, Christianise them up to a level where a 
free and enlightened American citizen can kill the yellow devils 
without striking a blow at his self-respect and lowering his 
dignity. Sheriff,don’t bring any more Chinamen here unless you 
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have enough evidence to convict them. If there is any doubt, we 
can settle with them better out of court. Here, I’m apt to execute 
the law in a correct but unpopular manner, but when J lay aside 
my judicial ermine I’m with you—with you every time.’ 

The silver mine that originally brought the Judge to Caribou 
occupied very little of his time; indeed, he seldom visited it. 
Every now and then he would find some poor fellow in camp out 
of work and out of money. He would at once decide to do some 
new work on the mine, and sending the poor miner down into one 
of the drifts, keep him busy until he could find steady work in 
some other mine. No one in camp ever heard of anyone being 
taken out of the mine. ‘ No, he was only opening up the mine, not 
working it,’ the Judge would say when questioned. ‘The mine is 
a splendid one; the hole in the side of the mountain represents 
the Sovereign People—my stockholders; the suffering people— 
neither bother me much. The governor owns all the stock. He 
never thought it worth anything—why should I startle him with a 
dividend? As for me, I don’t want to get rich; what good would 
the money do me? I’m happy now—I couldn’t say more if I 
owned the earth. If I did strike it rich, what would be the 
result? I would grow stuck up, turn my back on you worthless 
vagabonds, and go off and live with people who didn’t care for me 
—only wanted my gold dust. Why, it would just break my poor 
old heart ; that is all the good money would do me. But come, 
boys, this particular miner is very thirsty. I struck a good pocket 
this morning’ (the old man’s monthly remittance). ‘There is 
silver enough in sight for one last drink. Gentlemen of the 
Jury, are youready? Yes,” bottoms up “down with crime.”’ 
In this peculiar and original manner the Judge discharged the 
arduous duties of General Manager of the Sovereign People 
Mining and Milling Company, Limited. 

In the long summer afternoons, when the pine woods 
were full of sweet odours and the sun dropped long pencils of 
light through the interlacing boughs, the Judge would shoulder 
his trout rod, and, followed by half a dozen children, start for a 
tramp in the woods. He claimed to be a great fisherman, but 
he never was known to bring back any fish from his excursions 
into the mountains. At last I discovered the reason of his 
poor success. I was coming down the mountain one summer 
afternoon, walking slowly, for I was very tired. I had been 
over in the Grand Middle Park prospecting. The ground under 
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the trees was so thickly strewn with pine needles that my steps 
made little noise. Suddenly, through a break in the under- 
bush, I saw the Judge and a party of little children. The Judge 
was seated on the ground, his back resting against the trunk of a 
pine tree—in his arms was a little child fast asleep. Playing in 
front of him were the rest of the little party—six happy children, 
their mouths and hands full of candy, all trying hard to laugh and 
talk and eat candy atthe same time. By the Judge’s side lay an 
open book, a volume of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales—I recognised 
its peculiar binding. His fishing-rod leaned against a tree, the 
fly dangling harmlessly over the little stream that went hurrying 
by, merrily singing as it swept on from its home of play in the 
mountains to its field of work in the plains below. The Judge 
was gravely smoking his large pipe and seemed to be far away in 
dreamland—he was looking out through an opening in the trees, 
on the wide prairie twenty miles away, and more than ten thou- 
sand feet below. Just over his shoulder the ‘Peak’ lifted its 
snowy face, the trees parting to let it complete the picture. A 
woodpecker plied his noisy trade overhead. Two small birds flew 
from a thicket across the stream and perched fearlessly onastump 
near the children ; they seemed to be waiting for an invitation to 
join the happy little party. Only the laughter of the children, the 
ripples of the stream, and the tapping of the woodpecker broke the 
solemn stillness of the woods. ‘The soft air was heavy with the 
odour of the pines. The tops of the trees interlacing far above 
shut out the bright sunshine, making the long aisles of pine trees 
look weird and strange in the half-light of the woods; the earth, 
warm with the breath of summer,seemed throbbing with life. 
Overcome by all these influences, I fell asleep ; when I awoke, an 
hour later, the Judge and his party had gone back tocamp. After 
this I never was surprised to see the Judge bring home an empty 
basket ; neither did I wonder that time with him seemed to stand 
still, nor that years in passing traced no wrinkles on his kindly face. 

One of the many boys in camp who knew the Judge and loved 
him, was an old gambler of the name of Shaw. Before he came to 
Caribou he had won a pretty bad name, not because he played a 
skin game—no one ever accused him of that—but he had an ugly 
way of handling his ‘gun.’ He seldom used it twice on the same 
man; it was unnecessary. One Saturday night the market was 
crowded with people. Daly, a drunken old brute, got into a 
quarrel with his wife; maddened by some remark, he grabbed a 
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long steak knife and made a spring at her; Shaw was standing 
by, he hadn’t time to draw his gun, but quick as thought he 
leaped between them and grasped the glittering bit of steel in his 
naked hand as it descended. His hand broke the force of the blow 
a little, but he received an ugly cut in the side; one that made 
him a prisoner in his cabin all winter. I shall never forget the 
scene—the woman crouching, white as death, the man livid with 
passion—the long, keen blade of steel glittering for a moment, 
then the panther-like spring of that brave outcast who held his 
life as nothing against the life of an unprotected woman. 

During his life of adventure Shaw had won and lost two 
fortunes, but, as luck would have it, this sickness found him poor, 
but the Judge found a way to make things easy for him. Every 
few days he would climb up the mountain to Shaw’s cabin, get out 
his old faro bank and deal the cards until the wounded gambler 
had won a few dollars. Then he would bluster around the room 
a few moments, blurting out a host of old maxims regarding the 
evil of gambling, burst into a hearty laugh, and go home chuck- 
ling over the success of his scheme, to pull the wool over the 
gambler’s eyes. ‘I can’t give him money,’ said the Judge one 
night at dinner, ‘it would hurt the rascal’s self-respect. I don’t ; 
I simply afford him an opportunity to earn an honest penny.’ Of 
course the Judge deceived no one but himself by his wonderful 
strategy, still we loved him all the more, because he was so care- 
ful of other people’s feelings. 

It was Christmas Eve, and all of the boys in camp found their 
minds wandering back to far-away home, and living over in fancy 
other and brighter Christmas Eves in the past. Under the 
weight of old memories supper at the Caribou passed off very 
quietly ; even when, later on, we gathered around the fire, the old 
spirit of fun was absent. Even the Judge seemed to feel the 
shadow, and although he tried manfully to keep up our spirits, he 
found it well-nigh impossible. The snow had been falling all day, 
the wind was now rising, drifting the dry snow in every direction 
and burying some of the smaller cabins out of sight. The talk 
around the fire having ended, we sat watching through the window 
opposite a Christmas service in the little church across the street. 

The church was on a lower level than the Caribou house, and 
from our place by the fire we could see all over the church. It 
wasn’t a very cheerful thing to watch, only a few of the congrega- 
tion had ventured out in the storm to wish their little parson 
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‘Merry Christmas.’ They were huddled in one corner of the 
barren room, trying to find comfort by the small fire. A feeble 
attempt at Christmas decoration, in the shape of a few green 
wreaths and pine cones, only served to emphasise the cheerless 
aspect of the place. A pair of slippers, a fancy lamp shade, 
and a few other worthless trifles were laid on the pulpit, the 
Christmas offerings of the congregation to their faithful pastor. 
Two hymns were sung, a prayer offered, then they shook hands 
with the parson and one by one sneaked out of the door. At last 
the pastor of the flock stood alone. Glancing around the room 
to see that no one remained, he dropped his head upon his 
clasped hands and stood leaning against the pulpit, the picture of 
a discouraged, disappointed man. At last, roused perhaps by the 
thought of wife and child at home, he gathered up the few useless 
gifts, and, turning out the lamp, started sadly for his little home. 

‘It’s a shame,’ broke out the Judge—‘a shame the way 
they treat that little chap. He works early and late for his 
people and they half starve him, although every scoundrel in 
the congregation has made a barrel of money this summer, I 
don’t believe the boy has enough at home for a square meal on 
Christmas. Boys, let’s club in, make up a good jack-pot, and 
give the little Gospel chap a Christmas blow out.’ It didn’t 
take two minutes to make up a good round sum; we all 
entered heartily into the scheme, and a few minutes later we 
were tramping through the snow, each bound in a different direc- 
tion ; for, in order to save time, we divided up the work of buying 
the different articles. We were all to meet at the ‘Caribou’ and 
to go down to the parson’s house together. Twenty minutes 
later we filed slowly out of the hotel, each man loaded down with 
bundles or baskets. The Judge led the procession, a big turkey 
swung jauntily over his right shoulder, two bundles of celery 
springing from his overcoat pockets. Plunging along through 
the drifts of snow almost to the shoulder, we at last reached the 
parson’s cabin. The Judge knocked; we saw the light move 
inside, and then the door was cautiously opened and the little 
preacher stood before us. Seeing a crowd of men, he started to 
close the door, but the Judge stepped forward saying, ‘ Parson, we 
just dropped down to wish you a merry Christmas; we don’t mean 
any harm; it’s Billy Woods and his crowd from the Caribou 
house.’ A moment later we were all gathered in the kitchen, the 
only room large enough to hold our party. Our burdens were 
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deposited on the table; they made quite an imposing pile. 
When we had all taken our places in front of the parson, the 
Judge, his face wreathed in smiles, stepped forward, and, taking 
him by the hand, said: ‘ Parson, we ain’t exactly your kind, we 
don't shine much in religious circles, but we are men with eyes 
that see and hearts that feel, and we love you; we may not be 
qualified to give an opinion on you as a preacher, but you bet we 
miners know a man when we see one. And we know you have 
been doing a heap of good work among the boys here in camp, so 
we thought we would drop in and thank you, and wish you a 
merry Christmas, you and your wife and little child. That’s 
about it, boys, ain’t it?’ 

‘That’s it,’ we all answered. 

The poor little parson tried to speak, but something seemed to 
rise in his throat, his eyes wandered from face to face, then filled 
with tears; he tried once more to speak but could not; grasping 
the Judge’s hand and murmuring, ‘God bless you, boys!’ he 
dropped his head on the Judge’s shoulder and cried just like a 
child; kindness was so new, so strange to him; it all came too 
suddenly. But ina moment he gathered himself together and 
thanked us each, thanked us in a way we never shall forget. 
We left him then, a far different man from the one who had sadly 
turned out the light and left the church an hour before. 1 was 
the last of the party to leave the house. A door was half open and 
I saw into one of the bedrooms; a woman was on her knees, a 
little child stood up in bed, looking with dancing eyes through a 
mass of yellow hair at the loaded table in the kitchen. ‘Boys,’ 
said the Judge, as we gathered round our fire a few moments later 
—‘ Boys, I think we raised the anti that time, raised the other 
crowd clean out of the game; they didn’t even have a chance to 
draw cards ; kind o’ knocked the little parson all of a heap, didn’t 
it? Well, a good square meal will do him good, and I guess the 
racket won’t do any of us harm. Good-night, I’ve got to run up to 
Brunton’s cabin. I promised to bring his young kid some Christ- 
mas things, and I don’t want to disappoint the little devil. 
Merry Christmas to you; God bless you all. Good night,’ and 
before we could stop him he was off. It was snowing very hard, the 
wind blew a gale, and the night promised to be the coldest of the 
year: the mercury was falling fast. We lingered a few minutes, 
chatting around the fireplace, and then tumbled into our beds, to 
dream of old times when we were happy boys, long, long ago. 
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Christmas morning dawned bright and clear—the storm had 
worn itself out during the night—not a cloud was to be seen; on 
every side the new-fallen snow lifted its pure white face, as if to 
receive the great message of the day from the heaven bending 
above. 

We had gathered in the dining-room and were waiting for the 
Judge; we had decorated his armchair with flowers, brought all 
the way from Denver ; our little presents were piled by his plate ; 
we waited half an hour, but no Judge appeared, and reluctantly 
we sat down to breakfast without him, expecting to see his jolly 
face enter the room every moment. An hour passed, still no 
sign of the Judge—we began to fear he was ill. While we were 
talking, Brunton, who lived on the cliff at the back of the Judge’s 
house, came in. ‘ Boys, have you seen the Judge this morning ? 
He promised my kid he’d bring him some Christmas things last 
night, but he didn’t show up. I stopped at the Judge’s cabin on 
my way down, but I could get no answer. You are sure he isn’t 
somewhere about ?’ 

In a moment we had thrown on our heavy coats and were 
hurrying up the mountain to the Judge’s cabin ; we knocked— 
there was no answer; we pushed open the door—the light was 
burning brightly—the fire was out, the cabin cold and deserted, 
the Judge’s bed untouched. Quick as possible, our hearts beating 
fast, we ran along the narrow path leading from the Judge’s 
cabin to Brunton’s house, the path we knew the Judge must have 
taken after leaving us last night. A hundred yards beyond we 
came to the cliff, the most dangerous part of the way; here the 
path ran on the very edge of the rock and there was an ugly drop 
two hundred feet to Boulder Creek, in the gulch below. Ashout 
from one of the party in advance brought us quickly to his side. 
Looking in the direction he pointed, we saw far below us the body 
of a man lying half covered by the snow on the rocks. Ten 
minutes’ hard climbing and we stood on the spot—and there 
lay the Judge—dead—a bundle of tcys grasped tightly to his 
breast; to the heart, a few hours ago so full of love for everyone. 
Gentle, kind-hearted, easy-going Judge Woods was dead. Battling 
through the storm on a mission of love to a little child, he must 
have lost his way and fallen over the cliff. In the height of the 
storm he had ‘crossed the range’ aud gone before that Higher 
Court into the presence of the Great Judge. 
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HOME-SICK NESS. 


Ir I should leave my home, and go away 
To pass a year and day 
Mid other scenes, should I not early find 
That I had left behind 
A portion of my life’s felicity 
Which could not follow me? 
And if, when the allotted time had passed, 
I turned my steps at last 
To enter at the old familiar door 
Of kindly home once more, 
Might I not learn that what my heart had sought, 
Vith back-returning thought, 
Was missing still—in home’s securest spot— 
And I could find it not? 
Might I not vainly wander to and fro, 
Seeking again to know 
That fond completeness of felicity 
Which could not follow me? 
Ah yes!—and if a longing soul in heaven 
Free passport might be given 
To come again, and tread earth’s weary soil 
With feet unused to toil— 
To leave the converse of eternity, 
And linger lovingly 
O’er earth’s poor haunts, the playground of those years 
Whose smiles were dimmed with tears, 
So would it find that nothing here below 
Was what it used to know,— 











HOME-SICKNESS. 


That all the peace which memory had cast 
Around the cherished past, 

All the familiar kindly home-delight 
Had vanished from it quite: 

Soon would it spread its wings with sigh of pain— 
Too thankful to retain 

The power of entering heaven’s open door, 
And leaving nevermore. 

Let us not weep, then, though we lose the light 
That made this earth so bright— 

Though all the single sunbeams, one by one, 
Be gathered to the sun; 

Assured that there, in fulness rich and free, 
They will restoréd be, 

And Home, the dearest name that we can know 
On weary earth below, 

Shall be a mother wholly reconciled 


To each desponding child. 








— —_ 
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OAK CHESTS. 


EVERYONE who pretends to have a little taste nowadays lays out 
some money in buying a genuine old oak chest—that is to say, 
an oak chest which he believes to be genuine—and the blacker it 
is* the more confident does he feel that he is the possessor of a 
genuine article. If, moreover, there be a date on the chest, then 
his confidence is complete. The dealers know exactly what he 
wants, and they manufacture dates and blacken the chests they 
make to meet his requirements. 

It is a fraud to date the chests, but the buyer has no reason to 
complain if he gets a copy of a good antique. He has but to take 
his penknife and try the wood, and he can easily convince himself 
whether the article be new or old. Two hundred years passing 
over an old chest or old cabinet harden the wood, till the pen- 
knife blade will make no impression on it; whereas that of the 
modern antique is fresh and soft ; and when a chip is removed the 
dye is shown to be but skin deep. 

The oak chest is the most primitive of all articles of furniture, 
and it served a great many purposes. It was the receptacle for 
clothes, for money, for every kind of valuables; but it was also a 
seat, a table, a bed, and even a coffin. 

And as the oak chest is the most primitive and necessary of all 
articles of furniture, so has it been one of the first to have atten- 
tion devoted to it to make it ornamental. Every maiden and 
every man must have had his chest, to contain her and his 
treasures, and not treasures only, but garments as well; and in 
the long winter evenings what more natural than that each should 
endeavour to decorate the exterior of his or her chest according to 
taste and fancy, and thus impart to it an individual character ? 

It is not likely that a girl would carve the oak of her chest, 
but it is extremely probable that she would exact the ornamen- 
tation of it with graving tool, as repayment for her needlework 
on the garments ofthe men. Nevertheless, some of the decoration 
may have been the work of women, notably that which is pro- 
duced by hot irons. Smaller boxes certainly were made beautiful 
by the hands of their mistresses, and many of these remain encased 
in white satin richly embroidered, or decorated with beadwork. 
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The maiden’s chest contained the linen she had spun, linen 
that was to serve for the house over which, on marriage, she 
would become mistress. In Tyrol, to the present day, the bride 
is brought to the house of her husband, seated on top of her 
chest in a waggon, and that chest is filled with sheets and many 
ells of linen that she has woven during her spinster days. 

The German peasant’s chest is rarely of oak—at least in 
Southern Germany—but of pine, and is painted with gay flower- 
work more or less conventional, and is sometimes quite a work ef 
art. 

The method of decoration by means of red-hot irons was 
employed in Great Britain chiefly on cypress-wood chests—‘ spruce 
chests’ as they were termed. Cypress wood was believed to pre- 
serve against moth, and cloth clothes, tapestry curtains, and silks 
and velvets were put into them. They were much in fashion in 
the reign of James I. of England and VI. of Scotland, and they 
are frequently decorated with subjects from the hunting field, 
sketched in by means of skewers heated in the fire. The men are 
dressed in the ugly trunk-hose of the period. It will generally 
be found that the ornamentation inside the lid of such a spruce 
chest is quite as rich as that on the front. The top of the chest is 
always left plain, as it was used as a seat—that is to say, the out- 
side of the lid was undecorated; the inside presents a picture, 
always in good preservation, as it has been thoroughly protected. 
As far as the writer’s experience goes, the oak chests were not 
carved inside, on the underpart of the lid ; this decoration was used 
exclusively for the ‘ spruce chests.’ Some of these cypress chests 
are not only long but deep, and are formed of slabs of beautiful 
well-grown trees of very considerable age. We have no reason for 
supposing that the cypress wood was not home-grown; and it 
would show that very stately and ancient cypresses must have 
adorned our old gardens. 

The student of Shakespeare will recall the passage in ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ where Gremio says (act ii. se. i.) : 


In ivory coffers I have stuffed my crowns; 
.In cypress chests my arras, counterpoints, 
Costly apparel, tents and canopies, 

Fine linen, Turkey cushions boss’d with pearl, 
Valance of Venice gold in needlework, 
Pewter and brass, and all things that belong 
To house or housekeeping. 


In wills the chests are frequently a matter of bequest, and their 
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contents are often specified. The chests were sometimes called 
arks; it is possible, but by no means certain, that in common 
signification the ark was taken to be a chest with an arched lid. 

In the old ballad of ‘ Catskin,’ the fair maid escapes with her 
three dresses—one green embroidered with all the flowers in the 
world, another blue with moon and stars on it, and the third of 
gold and sunlight—and these she puts with herself into her chest, 
and commits herself to the waves, and is picked up at sea or 
washed on to a strange coast. The story occurs among Mr, J. F. 
Campbell’s ‘Popular Tales of the West Highlands.’ In this 
version the first dress is of swan’s down, the second is of ‘ the 
moorland canach,’ and the third is of silk encrusted with silver 
and gold. Then the girl gets herself a silver shoe and a golden 
shoe, and ‘a kist that will lock without and within, and for which 
it is all the same to be on sea or on land.’ Then we are told the 
fair maid ‘ folded the best of her mother’s clothes, and of her own 
clothes in it; then she went herself into the kist, and she asked 
her father to put it out on the sea to try how it would swim. Her 
father put it out: when it was put out it was going, and going, 
till it went out of sight. It went on shore on the other side; and 
a herd came where it was, intending to break it in hopes that there 
were findings in the chest. When he was going to break it, she 
called out, “ Do not so, but say to thy father to come here, and he 
will get that which will better him for life.”’ Then the story 
goes on much like Cinderella. 

There is a favourite English ballad of ‘The Maid and the 
Box,’ which has been worked up again and again on broadsides, and 
goes sometimes by the name of ‘The Undaunted Female.’ The 
story is this: A girl from the country goes to London, where she 
works for seven years, and receives as her wages four pounds. 

She put the money in a box, 
She put therein her clothes, 


She set the box upon her head, 
And nimbly forth she goes, 


The box itself is ornamented ; it is § with flowers flourished round.’ 
As she goes on with her box on her head after sundown, she 
encounters a tinker, who forces his company on her. 


Together then they took their way 
Till, at a lonesome place, 

The tinker stopped the serving-maid 

And looked her full in face, 
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‘What have you in that box, fair maid? 
I bid you show it me;’ 
He took the box from off her head, 
And then he asked the key. 
As he is stooping to unlock the chest, the girl snatches up the 
tinker’s stick and gives him knock after knock on the head. 
The first good knock to him she gave, 
It made him tumble down; 
The second knock to him she gave, 
It made the tinker swoun; 
The third good knock to him she gave, 
It was behind the head ; 
The fourth good knock to him she gave, 
The tinker he was dead. 
She then runs away down the road, and comes across the squire, 
who asks her why she is running. She tells him her story, 
and he accompanies her to where the man lies in the road. The 
squire gropes in the tinker’s budget and finds a whistle. He sets 
this to his lips, and at the call a number of rogues come running 
up. But with the whistle the squire had found a pair of pistols, 
and he asks the serving-maid if she can manage one. She says 
she is quite sure she can, and stands on her box ready to meet the 
robbers as they come up. The squire shoots one, the pretty 
maid shoots another, and the rest run away. The ballad ends :— 
The gentlemen throughout the land, 
They had the greatest strife, 
Which of them all that maid should win 
And wear her as his wife. 
But ne’er an one could gain her heart, 
Save he who in the fight 
By her had stood, and her he made 
To be his lady bright. 

That these chests for clothes were used as coffins is very probable. 
A coffin is called a chest still in some parts of England, and so 
also Chaucer uses the term— 

He is now dead, and najled in his cheste, 
I pray to God send his soul gocd rest, 

The following story is told in Mrs. Bray’s letters to Southey on 
the Antiquities of the Tamar and Tavy. A gentleman benighted 
on Dartmoor in the depth of winter found shelter, ina snowstorm, 
in a cottage, where he was readily received, and put to sleep in 
the only spare room. Before retiring to bed, he observed in the 


chamber a large carved oak chest. He noticed it to the old 
woman who showed him to his room. There was something, he 
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thought, shy and odd about her manner in answering him, but 
he did not take much thought of this till he was in bed. In the 
night his eye reverted continually to this same oak chest, and he 
could not sleep for thinking of it. The moon shone in at the 
little window and fell on the chest. Unable to rest, the traveller 
got up, went to the chest, raised the lid, and, to his horror, beheld 
a human corpse, stiff and cold. 

No sleep for the traveller that night. Next morning he 
descended, was cheerfully received by his hosts, an old woman 
and her son, and, when leaving, he could not forbear to ask the 
latter about the oak chest and its contents. ‘ Bless your honour !’ 
exclaimed the young man, ‘’tis only old fayther!’ 

‘Father! your father! what do you mean?’ 

‘ Why, you see, your honour,’ replied the peasant, ‘the snow 
being so thick and the distance to Tavistock being ten miles, 
when old fayther died, a fortnight ago, we couldn’t carry him to 
be buried, and so mother put him in the old chest, and salted 
him in? 

There is a story, more or less diffused, of a young bride, on 
her wedding day, playing the game of hide and seek, and conceal- 
ing herself in one of these ancient carved chests of large size. 
After she had got in, the lid closed and she found herself unable 
to raise it again, or it fastened with a spring and she was shut in. 
Search was made for her in every quarter but the right one, and 
great perplexity and dismay were caused by her disappearance. It 
was not till years after, when chance led to the opening of the 
chest, that the body of the young bride was discovered, and the 
mystery of her disappearance solved. 

The story is found in so many places that it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is true of any one of them. Rogers tells it of a 
palace in Modena. The chest, in which the poor bride was found, 
is shown at Bramshill, in Hampshire, the residence of Sir John 
Cope. Another similar chest, with precisely the same story 
attached to it, was long shown at Marwell Old Hall, between 
Winchester and Bishop’s Waltham. 

The folk-tale of Catskin or Peau d’Ane represents the girl 
flying with her bridal dresses from a marriage that is repugnant 
to her, and, as this tale is found over all Europe, it may have 
metamorphosed itself into that of the bride who got into a chest 
and died there. 

Jn the Icelandic saga of ‘ Half and his Heroes’ that belongs 
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to the heathen semi-mythic, semi-historic period of the Norse 
and Danish kings, Hjorleif, King of Hordaland, a portion of the 
Norwegian coast, married Ringa, daughter of Reidar, King of 
Zealand, and he sailed away with her on board his ship. But 
she fell ill at sea and died, whereupon he put her body ‘in her 
chest’ and threw it overboard. One day King Reidar and his 
son were out fishing, when the waves washed up the chest at their 
feet, and in it they found the body of Ringa. Very wroth they 
were, for they made up their minds that King H)jorleif had 
murdered her. King Reidar called to arms, and this occasioned a 
murderous war, that resulted in the subjugation of Zealand 
under the sway of Hjorleif, and the death of Reidar. The moral 
of which story is—Do not jump to rash conclusions. 

Gregory of Tours tells the story how that Rigunthe, the 
daughter of Chilperic (a.p. 570), was disobedient to her mother. 
The queen, exasperated at the girl’s insolence and defiance—she 
even struck her with her fists—offered to show her the contents 
of her chest and all the treasures therein which had been given 
her by the king. This appeased Rigunthe. The queen raised 
the heavy lid, and as the girl stooped to look in and search among 
the objects therein, her mother let it fall on her neck. She was 
only saved from death by the serving-maids rushing up to extri- 
cate her. After that she probably thought twice before offend- 
ing her mother. In the German folk-tale of the ‘ Juniper Tree,’ 
the wicked stepmother kills her stepson by this means. She 
bids him look in the great chest for apples, then brings the lid 
down on him, and it cuts off his head, which remains among the 
apples. 

The earliest chests of all were simply oak trunks scooped out, 
much as they were scooped out for boats. In the Alemannic 
graves in South Germany a great many of these have been found. 
They were cut down the middle, and the lid was provided with a 
sort of button or leaf. A strap of leather passed round the two 
ends of the chest and was fastened about this knob, and so the chest 
was kept closed. The thong has, of course, disappeared ; but the 
button can be explained as having served no other purpose. Such 
chests served the living as a store place for their treasures, and, 
when dead, they were consigned to the earth in them. 

As already said, the oak chests served as seats; it was so as late 
as the fourteenth century. The earliest that have been preserved 
are strapped about with iron. A little later they were placed on 
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small feet for convenience in lifting, and also to preserve the 
contents from the damp that rose from the stone or earth floors. 

But not only did they serve as seats, they were employed also 
as tables. In the cloister of the cathedral at Amiens a man is 
represented seated, very awkwardly and uncomfortably, on a low 
stool, writing out the Gospel of St. John on one of these chests, 
which is ornamented with the so-called linen pattern, At Hales 
Owen, in Shropshire, is a chest scooped out of one tree ; in Rock- 
ingham Castle, one banded with iron; but, indeed, of those thus 
iron-bound there remain numerous examples. 

In sixteenth and seventeenth century oak chests it is often 
found that on the right-hand side is a small box, oblong, furnished 
with a cover near the top. This was intended to contain the 
jewellery of the bride. Such a chest almost certainly belonged 
toa woman. These small receptacles were designed to contain 
the numerous and mysterious articles that belonged to a lady’s 
trousseau, as catalogued by Autolycus in ‘The Winter's Tale :’ 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 

Masks for faces and for noses; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 

Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my laus to give their dears ; 

Pins and poking-sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel. 
The lids of these little side trays or boxes are not on hinges; 
they are composed of oak ; at the extreme ends of the lid are pro- 
jections that pass through holes in the framework. 

Of one thing the purchaser of an oak chest may be very certain, 
as a criterion of age. No ancient chest has an iron nail in it. 
Iron would rust and injure the linen. Every part of the chest is 
put together and held in place by oak pegs. 

Occasionally, in later examples, a drawer may be found in the 
lower part ; and a drawer in an old example, whether of chest or 
cupboard, is always made to run on runners or staves let into the 
sides of the chest halfway down the sides of the drawer, and 
these drawer-sides are grooved to run on them. When, with age, 
these strips of wood have been rubbed so as to lose their edges, 
the drawers move awkwardly on them; but they have their 
advantage, they prove long use, and prove the antiquity of the 
article when found, 
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THE COUNLIESS RADNA. 


BY W. E. NORRIS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘MATRIMONY,’ ‘HEAPS OF MONEY,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE HERO MEETS THE HEROINE. 


‘ CoLBORNE—Douglas Colborne?’ said his Excellency the British 
Ambassador to the French Republic. ‘ No; I don’t remember 
ever to have heard of him before; still that is no fault of his, and 
I dare say he is all right. Even if he isn’t all right, it doesn’t 
much matter. By all means ask him to your horrid crush.’ 

Lady Royston, the Ambassador’s wife, who was seated at her 
writing table, was a tall, graceful woman, not so very many years 
younger than her grey-headed little husband as she looked. ‘I 
was wondering’ said she, ‘whether we ought not, perhaps, to ask 
him to dinner. He called yesterday and left a letter of introduc- 
tion from Peggy Rowley. She says , 

‘Oh,’ interrupted Sir Edmund Royston, with a laugh, ‘ what 
she says is of no consequence. From the moment that Peg 
Rowley answers for him, we are bound to accept him. Tell her, 
with my love, that her friend shall be looked after and that every- 
thing shall be done to make his stay in Paris pleasant. That is, 
unless he is an inquiring M.P. or a man with ideas about European 
politics who writes for reviews—in either of which cases you will 
have to undertake him. You might intimate to Peg that it is as 
much as my place is worth to mix myself up with people of that 
kind, and that I really can’t do it, even to please her.’ 

But Mr. Colborne, it appeared, was not a person of that kind. 
After her husband had left her, Lady Royston glanced again at 
the open letter, which lay before her, and which seemed to classify 
the stranger in a few graphic touches :— 

‘I hope you will be kind to him, and introduce him to any- 
body worth knowing; for he rather requires introductions to 
those who are worth knowing, having hitherto led the healthy 
but narrow sort of life that most young Englishmen of good birth 
lead, They are sure to like him, and so are you; because he is 
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very nice in every way. Clever, too, and with distinct ambitions 
—which isn’ta disadvantage. His mother considers him remark- 
ably good-looking, and there are moments when I almost agree 
with her. At any rate, he has good manners, and he has lately 
succeeded to a property near this which ought to be worth more 
than it is, and he has resigned his commission in the Guards in 
order to look after it, and I shouldn’t wonder if he were to get 
into Parliament one of these days—and I believe that is about 
all. Don’t cold-shoulder him. You will hurt his feelings, if you 
do, not to speak of mine; for I am fond of his mother and his 
sisters, and I want him to be a credit to them. He can’t be 
expected to do credit to anybody or anything until he has seen a 
little more of the world than he has at present.’ 

After that, the very least that Lady Royston could do was to 
take care that a card of invitation to her forthcoming reception 
should be despatched to Mr. Colborne’s hotel. She thought it 
might be as well just to have a look at him before taking further 
steps; because in these days the utmost circumspection is, un- 
happily, necessary, and it can no longer be deemed an absolute 
guarantee of fitness for the highest circles to have held a com- 
mission in the Guards, or even to be a friend and neighbour of 
Peggy Rowley’s. 

However, the misgivings of this experienced lady were satis- 
factorily dispelled before she had exchanged a dozen observations 
with the hero of the present narrative. Douglas Colborne, it may 
at once be stated, is only presented to the reader as a hero in the 
sense of having been the chief personage affected by certain 
events and episodes: nobody has ever thought of calling him 
heroic, nor, if there was a substratum of heroism in his character, 
was it of that nature which appeals to popular enthusiasm and is 
rewarded by laurel wreaths. But everybody who knew him 
admitted that he was a thorough gentleman, and Lady Royston, 
without knowing him at all, admitted as much as soon as she saw 
him and heard his voice. He approached her on the evening of her 
reception, threading his way through the gold-laced and ribboned 
official throng which had congregated near the doorway, with the 
easy, assured air of one who knows that he is in his proper place 
and is consequently free from any embarrassing consciousness of 
his own personality. He was a tall, spare young man, with dark 
hair and iron-grey eyes, not exactly handsome, yet as near being 
so as any male specimen of the race can be required to be, and 
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his clothes fitted well, and he hada pleasant, honest sort of smile. 
He shook hands with his hostess, and, as in duty bound, said 
something about their common friend, Miss Rowley; after which 
Lady Royston inquired whether he had come to Paris for any 
special purpose or merely as a tourist. 

‘Oh, I’m a mere tourist,’ he answered, laughing; ‘I haven’t 
many ideas as yet and I haven’t come here in search of them, 
though, of course, I shouldn’t mind picking up any that might be 
going. It was Miss Rowley who urged me to cross the Channel 
by way of widening my mental horizon. She has an impression— 
I’m sure I don’t know whether it is a correct one or not—that 
Paris is the centre of modern civilisation.’ 

‘That is the usual impression,’ Lady Royston observed. 
‘Most likely Peggy is right, for she almost always is, and I 
suppose there can be no doubt that society is rather more cosmo- 
politan here than it is in London ; but I can’t speak from personal 
knowledge, because I am not allowed to make acquaintance with 
people, I am only allowed to look at them. You would like to 
make acquaintance with them, perhaps ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’ replied the young man; ‘I think I shoulc—if 
they are worth the trouble.’ 

‘Some of them are. There is the Countess Radna, for in- 
stance, who is quite cosmopolitan. She is the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen in my life, besides being fabulously rich, 
absolutely independent and rather eccentric. She delights in 
new types, I am told, and probably you would strike her as a new 
type, though I won’t promise that she shall be delighted with 
you. Would you care to take the chance ?’ 

To such an invitation only one response was possible, and 
Douglas Colborne made it with the more alacrity because he was 
eager to see with his own eyes and hear with his own ears what 
foreigners (he did not imagine that there was any very important 
difference between one kind of foreigner and another) were like 
when you came to talk to them. Presently, therefore, he was 
making his best bow to the most beautiful woman whom Lady 
Royston had ever seen in her life. 

Was she the most beautiful woman whom he had ever seen in 
the course of his more limited experience? He really thought 
that she was; certainly, she was not at all like the rest of the 
world. Her wavy brown hair was drawn up and back from her 
low, broad forehead; her eyes were of that dark blue colour 
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which is rarely seen out of Ireland; her complexion was almost 
unnaturally perfect (though the credit of having produced it 
belonged to Nature alone); her little straight nose, her short 
upper lip, and her rounded chin proclaimed the nobility of her 
birth, as did also the poise of her head and the grace of her 
movements. She had some diamonds of great size round her 
neck and in her hair, otherwise her costume was simple enough— 
or, at all events, it appeared so to him. She reminded him of 
certain miniatures, representing beauties of the last century, 
which he had always hitherto set down as over-flattering to the 
deceased ladies. It now seemed quite upon the cards that the 
Countess Radna’s great-grandmother might have been accurately 
portrayed by one of them. Having met nobody at all resembling 
her before, he naturally did not know what to make of her; but 
she, apparently, was troubled by no such difficulty as regarded 
him, for, after a rapid survey of his person, she asked, with a 
smile, and without a trace of accent, ‘Oxford or Cambridge ?’ 

‘Well, if you put it in that way, Oxford,’ he replied. ‘ Never- 
theless, I took my degree nearly three years ago. Do I look 
so very juvenile ?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. ‘It is the most ex- 
cusable of all defects, and, such as it is, you will not suffer from 
it long enough to find it wearisome. Three years ago, you say ? 
And since then ?’ 

‘Since then I have been a sort of a soldier, and now I am 
nothing at all, except a country gentleman in a humble way. But 
I dare say you don’t know what that means.’ 

‘ Not very distinctly, because I have never been in England, 
but I have met many Englishmen and read innumerable books 
about yourisland. I thinkI can guess what a country gentleman 
is. As a general rule, he needs some other vocation than that, 
does he not? Youhave come to Paris to seek for one, perhaps ?’ 

‘No; only to divert myself, and to pick up stray scraps of 
information and experience. I brought a letter of introduction 
to Lady Royston, who, as you see, is passing me on to her friends. 
So much the worse for her friends, you will say.’ 

‘Why should I say so? On the contrary, I congratulate 
myself upon the honour of being included among Lady Royston’s 
friends. Do you speak French at all?’ 

‘Only when I can’t help it; but I understand what is said to 
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‘Then you are more fortunate than I am. _ I very often fail to 
understand what is said to me; but I am too good a linguist to 
refrain from talking when I should do better to hold my tongue. 
I asked the question because I was wondering whether, if you are 
disengaged, you would care to dine with me to-morrow evening 
and meet a few celebrities. They are famous without deserving 
fame, most of them; still, they are amusing in their way, and, as 
they would a great deal rather entertain you than be entertained 
by you, you won't have to exert yourself if you come.’ 

Mr. Colborne accepted the invitation unhesitatingly, and was 
endeavouring to express his gratitude in fitting terms when she 
interrupted him rather brusquely by saying, ‘Very well; eight 
o'clock, then. Avenue Friedland—eyvery cab driver in Paris knows 
the house.’ 

‘So that you yourself are quite as celebrated as your guests, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose so. Paris is a small place—much smaller 
than London; and I am a big personage—much bigger than I 
look. Everybody will tell you that, if you will make inquiries ; 
only they won’t be able to tell you why I am big, because neither 
they nor I know. Probably it is because I am considered odd, 
and because oddity is fashionable.’ 

He would have liked to ask her in what her oddity consisted, 
but she gave him no opportunity of prosecuting his researches, 
for she now turned away to speak to one of the high official 
gentlemen who had been hovering near her during the above 
colloquy, and he was fain to apply for further information to a 
second Secretary of Embassy, Lindsay by name, with whom he 
had some slight acquaintance. Mr. Lindsay knew all about the 
Countess Radna, and was willing to tell all that he knew. 

‘She is an heiress of the very first water,’ said he, ‘one of 
those heiresses who can’t be produced out of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and aren’t produced very freely there, because, as a 
general rule, Hungarian Counts, like other people, manage to 
have sons. The late Count Radna didn’t manage to accomplish 
that feat, and the consequence is that the lady who has asked you 
to dinner—it isn’t everybody whom she asks to dinner, let me tell 
you—has larger estates and a vast deal more money than the 
common run of European royalties. Odd? Oh, well, I don’t 
know that there is anything particularly odd about her, except 
that she is still single and that it isn’t over and above easy to 
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get even with her. Of course she gives herself airs—any woman 
in her position and with her face would—but she hasn’t earned 
a character for being specially énancipée so far. However, I 
can’t pretend to be among her intimates. I have known her ever 
since she came to Paris, about six months ago, but she hasn’t 
asked me to dine yet, and I imagine that she never will. What 
made her ask yow to dine, do you suppose ?’ 

Douglas Colborne was quite unable to say. He deemed it 
probable that he owed the honour conferred upon him to his 
obscurity ; but this suggestion was scouted by the young diplo- 
matist, who assured him that the Countess had no fancy for 
ciphers, 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘perhaps she asked me because she has a 
fancy for new types. Lady Royston told me that she had, and 
thought I might present myself to her in the light of one.’ 

‘Ah, yes, that may be,’ agreed Mr. Lindsay, whose vanity 
may have been soothed by the hypothesis; ‘yes, you would 
naturally strike her as being rather raw. Which you are, you 
know, if you'll excuse my saying so. From her point of view, 
I mean.’ 

Douglas Colborne did not at all mind being considered raw 
from anybody’s point of view. He was not conceited, and was 
well aware that he had as yet seen only a very small part of the 
very small planet which we inhabit. He was anxious to see as 
much more of it as he could before finally settling down into the 
narrow channel marked out for him by destiny; and that was one 
reason why he looked forward with pleasure and curiosity to the 
entertainment to which he had been bidden. Another was that 
he had been greatly attracted by the Countess Radna’s beauty, 
as well as by the informality of her manner. 

Yet she was formal enough when he presented himself, at the 
appointed hour, at her hotel in the Avenue Friedland, and when 
she rose to receive him. She briefly introduced him to three or 
four of his fellow-guests (he noticed that before doing so she 
had to consult some ivory tablets, attached to her fan, in order 
to make sure of his name), and then resumed her seat and her 
conversation with an old gentleman whom he afterwards discovered 
to be one of the most famous of modern French painters. This 
indifference chilled him a little, as it may not impossibly have 
been intended to do; but he enjoyed the evening in spite of it. 
There were sixteen people present, and a dozen of them were what 
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she had promised they should be, celebrities. Whether she had 
accurately described some of them as being famous without having 
deserved fame, Douglas Colborne did not presume to judge; but 
after a time he thought her amply justified in having called them 
amusing. He was placed at the dinner-table between two ladies, 
one of whom was the wife of a minister, while the other, who was 
a widow, was known to all Europe as a Legitimist, an ardent 
sportswoman and a politician (as far as the providing of funds 
went) for the fun of the thing. Understanding enough of French 
to follow a comedy at the Théatre Francais, he did not under- 
stand the language quite sufficiently to appreciate all its receht 
developments, so that he missed some of the amenities which 
were exchanged across him between this couple of fair antagonists ; 
still he caught a few of them, and was diverted by them; he 
himself was scarcely required to open his lips; and when, from 
time to time, he took the liberty of listening to the incessant and 
rather noisy conversation which was being carried on at a greater 
distance from him, he found that also extremely diverting. If 
the Countess Radna was odd in nothing else, she was evidently 
odd in her selection of those whom it pleased her to assemble 
under her roof. It was not necessary to possess any intimate 
knowledge of Parisian society in order to perceive that she had 
collected what Mr. Colborne mentally characterised as ‘a mixed 
pack,’ nor could it be doubted that a world-renowned philosopher 
and freethinker, an ascetic bishop, an ex-diplomatist of the 
Second Empire, and a former member of the provisional govern- 
ment of 1870 had been invited to meet one another for experi- 
mental and slightly mischievous purposes. They did not, however, 
come to blows, and their hostess apparently derived less satisfaction 
from their wordy altercations, their sarcasms and their witticisms 
than the young Englishman who was watching her did. He 
noticed that she ate scarcely anything and spoke very little. 
Most of the time she was leaning back in her chair, fanning 
herself languidly and looking most unaffectedly bored, and once, 
when their eyes chanced to meet, she made a little deprecatory 
grimace at him, as who should say: ‘After all, it wasn’t worth 
your while to come, was it? The puppets won’t dance.’ 

For his part, he thought that they were dancing quite 
creditably, and later in the evening he made so bold as to take 
advantage of an opportunity for telling heras much. After dinner 
the company adjourned to a conservatory, where coffee and liqueurs 
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and cigarettes were served; and espying a vacant chair at his 
hostess’s elbow, he audaciously possessed himself of it. 

‘Tant mieux!’ said she, in answer to his observation ; ‘ since 
you are amused, there is no need for me to apologise. Neverthe- 
less, they are not amusing. They might be if they believed in 
themselves, or their theories, or their principles; but the un- 
fortunate thing is that not one of them, unless perhaps it may be 
the old bishop, does. Are you, by any chance, provided with a 
creed, political, social or religious, which you take seriously? If 
you were, one would be grateful to you for proclaiming it.’ 

‘Oh, I suppose I am,’ answered the young man, laughing. ‘I 
believe in Christianity and the political supremacy of the landed 
classes. Also, to a great extent, in human nature and in the 
perfectibility of the species.’ 

‘What droll articles of faith! I don’t see how you can make 
the first agree with the residue; but if you really believe in the 
last, you must believe that one man is as good as another.’ 

‘Oh dear, no; if anything is patent to the meanest capacity, 
it is that the intelligent minority always must and will govern 
the stupid majority, whether your form of government be 
monarchical or republican.’ 

‘And universal suffrage ?’ 

‘Well, we know how that works. Of course it is an idiotic 
system; but it admits of manipulation and is manipulated. Put 
it how you will, our only concern is to secure a majority of the 
minority, and we could do it in England if only the radicals 
were not so abominably unscrupulous. It is different in foreign 
countries, because you have the fear of war constantly before 
your eyes; and although you may enjoy worrying the men who 
hold office, you wouldn’t like to throw them over and put the 
Socialists into the saddle.’ 

The Countess was perhaps more interested in her interlocutor’s 
personality than in his political views. She made no response to 
these; but presently she said: 

‘You are actually and seriously a Christian, then ?’ 

‘Certainly Tam. Aren’t you?’ 

‘No; I have passed through that phase, and have had to 
abandon the theory, not without regret. It is a pretty theory; 
but unluckily it isn’t true—at all events, it can’t be proved to 
be true.’ 

‘Oh, if you insist upon proofs 
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‘Isn’t that just what one has a right to insist upon, supposing 
that one possesses any rights at all? What right, I wonder, 
have I to be enjoying every luxury that money can buy, while 
hundreds of thousands of my fellow-creatures haven’t enough 
to eat?’ 

‘Have you any inclination to resign your privileges ?’ 

‘Not the smallest. Oaly, if the populace were to deprive me 
of them some fine day, I shouldn’t have the effrontery to com- 
plain; all I could do would be to protest that I had been born, 
through no fault of my own, to my present position in the 
world, which I had no hand in bringing to its present pass. The 
truly consolatory and delightful thing would be to believe, as I 
suppose you do, that we are all where we are and what we are by 
the decree of some wise and supernatural Creator. It would be a 
funny belief to hold, no doubt ; but it isn’t in the least funny to 
hold no belief, and it is most particularly stupid to profess a belief 
which one doesn't really hold. That is why everybody, except you, 
is so particularly stupid this evening.’ 

The young Englishman said he was glad to hear that he was 
exceptional, although he had never expected to be so styled in 
virtue of his being obviously ordinary. ‘ You seem to have gone 
so far in your search for abnormal beings,’ he remarked, ‘that an 
encounter with a normal Briton is quite a pleasant shock and 
surprise to you.’ 

‘Who told you that I was in search of abnormal beings?’ 
retorted the Countess. ‘Don’t try to say clever things; that is 
not at all the rdle of the normal Briton, and you are not likely to 
shine in it. You will probably shine in other ways before long, if 
you continue to be simple and honest; only you should beware of 
sneering at what seems to you tobe morbid affectation. We are mor- 
bid, I confess ; but we are not affected, and, suchas we are, we con- 
stitute the majority of the minority that you were spesking about 
just now. You will have to reckon with us when you have 
attained the summit of your ambition, and been invited to take your 
place as one of your Queen’s advisers. That is, if your minority 
is worth considering at all—as I dare say it may be for another 
half-century. Let us talk about something else now.’ 

However, she did not seem very eager to talk about anything 
else; for she soon rose, and, crossing the room, seated herself 
beside the artist, who was possibly more successful in amusing 
her than Douglas Colborne had been. The latter took his leave 
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with a regretful impression that he had affronted his hostess, and 
a strong desire to see more of her. He was youthful enough to be 
ignorant of the essential characteristics of the opposite sex; he 
was clever enough to have half-divined the necessity of keeping 
women (for their own sakes) in a state of subjection, and he was 
sensitive enough to have been slightly piqued by a display of that 
very ancient recipe of theirs for temporarily subjugating their 
natural masters. Once give a young man to understand that he 
has inspired you with a certain amused, disdainful liking, as for a 
worthy, inexperienced sort of creature, and if, after that, you 
cannot get him to fall in love with you, you must be possessed of 
physical advantages far inferior to those of which the Countess 
Radna could boast. 

Not, of course, that Douglas Colborne had the remotest inten- 
tion or idea of falling in love with this fair and wealthy Hungarian. 
He had a cool head on his shoulders, and he knew very well that 
he could no more aspire to ally himself with a grandee of that 
class than with a Royal Highness. Besides, he did not mean to 
marry anybody for a good many years to come. For a good many 
years to come he would have plenty to do and think about. He 
had to get a neglected property into order, if that could be 
done; he had to carve out some sort of a career for himself ; 
he had also to look after his mother and sisters, who might 
not improbably require looking after. Nevertheless, he thought 
that the Countess Radna might be cured of the erroneous ideas 
she had taken up; in addition to which, he felt sure that she 
was really worth far more than she chose to represent herself as 
being. In addition to that again, he rendered a just and dis- 
passionate tribute to the loveliness of her person, which made 
her mere presence a boon to the just and dispassionate critic. 
Musing thus over a nocturnal cigar, after he had returned to his 
hotel, he resolved that he would call upon her on the following 
Thursday. She had mentioned to him, when he took leave of her, 
that she was at home on Thursdays. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COUNTESS RECEIVES. 


Ir we all of us had everything that we could wish for, how miser- 
able we should all be! That is what has been impressed upon 
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us, without convincing us, by innumerable philosophers and 
divines, ever since those two classes of more or less useful mortals 
sprang into existence to meet as well as they could, with their 
wise platitudes, the demands of a dissatisfied race. However, 
if there is one thing more certain than another, it is that 
the most fortunate of us may always rely upon having something 
still remaining to long for; and it was owing to the above 
happy provision on the part of nature that the Countess Radna 
was not really quite as miserable as she thought herself. It is 
true that she had vast wealth, rare beauty, absolute indepen- 
dence and health so excellent that there was not the slightest 
need for the services of the physician who formed one of her 
household ; yet it was a matter of no difficulty whatsoever to her to 
be depressed and discontented, while nothing debarred her from 
the consolation of believing that she would have been a hun- 
dred thousand times better off if she had been somebody else. 
Although it is doubtful whether she would have enjoyed washing 
clothes and cleaning grates, she often envied washerwomen and 
housemaids, whose duties are obvious, whose work must be done, 
whether they are in the mood for it or not, and who have no leisure 
to sit down and meditate ruefully upon the dreadful, dreary 
monotony of life. The Countess Radna was four-and-twenty years 
of age—no less than that—her parents had died during her child- 
hood ; she had long been released from the supervision of her 
guardians ; she had been everywhere, she had seen everything, 
and she would willingly have written an additional chapter to 
the Book of Ecclesiastes had she been possessed of the requisite 
skill. 

The worst of it was that she possessed no skill, literary or 
other; at any rate, this was what she said to herself in her fre- 
quent moments of despondency. She could paint a little; she 
could play the piano a little; she had read rather more, and she 
could, when she chose to take trouble, talk a good deal better than 
most women ; but what was the good of all that? What was the 
good of owning large tracts of country to which you couldn’t pay 
more than a flying visit without being tempted to cut your throat ? 
What was the good of wandering about Europe, if you could only 
look forward to meeting the same dull people over and over again ? 
What was the good of being courted and admired, unless you 
could bring yourself to feel some vestige of admiration for your 
admirers? What, indeed, was the good of being alive, since exist- 
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ence appeared to be merely synonymous with weariness and dis- 
gust? One fine morning the Countess put some of these cheerful 
questions—not for the first time—to her body physician, Dr. 
Schott, who chuckled in his grey beard, shook his fat sides, and 
prescribed a tonic. Dr. Schott had an easy and well-paid berth, 
which he probably was not anxious to relinquish. He had always 
assured his gracious mistress that her constitution was a frail one ; 
but, having a tolerably clear comprehension of her character, he 
had been careful to refrain from vexing ber by subserviency of 
manner, nor had he ever scrupled to laugh at her fancies and her 
continual trifling ailments. 

‘A few grains of quinine are very well,’ said he; ‘change of 
scene would be better; but what would be best of all would be to 
get up an interest in something or somebody—especially some- 
body. When one is interested in what is outside, one forgets to 
think about what is within.’ 

‘I ask nothing better,’ returned the Countess. ‘ Will you be 
so good as to provide me with somebody in whom it is possible to 
take an interest? If you can discover such a person in Paris, 
you will be more fortunate than I have been, so far. To be sure, 
I remember now that there is a young Englishman who dined 
here the other night, and who seemed to me to differ in some 
ways from the rest of the nobodies. Come to my reception this 
afternoon and tell me what you think of him. He is almost 
certain to call.’ 

‘A fresh brétendant?’ inquired the Doctor, with his thick, 
Teutonic laugh. 

‘No, not a prétendant ; and I wish you would not use French 
words, dear Doctor, your pronunciation of them gets upon my 
nerves. He isa sort of schoolboy; but he is fresh, and, after a 
fashion, original, and I liked him. You shall tell me whether he 
is going to be a man or not some day—you who are so clever at 
reading character.’ 

The Doctor was really a very fair judge of ordinary character ; 
but as much could hardly be said for the Baroness von Bicken- 
bach, who ranked next to him in the Countess Radna’s house- 
hold, and whom that lady now proceeded to summon to her 
presence. 

‘ Bickenbach,’ said she, when the faded little middle-aged 
woman who had once been her governess, and who was now 
utilised by her in the alternative capacities of housekeeper, 
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chaperon and companion, had appeared in prompt obedience to 
her commands, ‘if you had nothing better to do, it would be 
kind of you to help me out with the entertainment of the host of 
tiresome people who may be expected to invade the house this 
afternoon.’ 

‘Ach, most gracious Countess!’ sighed the other, ‘ you know 
that your wishes are my law; but you know also that Iam not 
entertaining.’ 

‘Possibly not to them; yet you never fail to entertain me by 
the things that you say about them after they are gone away. 
Keep your eye upon a young Englishman of the name of Col- 
borne, my good Bickenbach, and, when you have studied him, 
let me hear what impression he has produced upon you. It 
has been his great privilege to please me: isn’t he a fortunate 
man ?’ 

The Baroness thought him fortunate indeed, and expressed 
her opinion with the utmost emphasis. Furthermore, she was 
very anxious to learn whether the favoured Englishman was 
handsome, and whether he belonged to what she was pleased to 
call la haute volée. Like Dr. Schott, she was always expecting 
the advent of the man upon whom the control of her patroness’s 
fortune must some day devolve; but unlike him, she was free 
from any selfish prejudices in the matter. She was romantic, as 
the ladies of her nation commonly are; she desired, above all 
things, that her beloved Countess Héléne should be happy; she 
had a firm faith in the possibility of matrimonial felicity, and 
as for herself, her little economies enabled her to look forward 
with comparative equanimity to the not improbable event of 
her dismissal. But this legitimate curiosity on her part re- 
ceived scant gratification; for her beloved Countess Héléne only 
answered : 

‘Bickenbach, you bore me. There is just a chance—but I am 
afraid it is a poor one—that Mr. Colborne may amuse me for a 
short time; he is not an Adonis, and it would make no difference 
to me if he were. You ought to understand me well enough to 
know that, if I ever marry at all, I shall marry somebody of whom 
I am a little afraid. One is not afraid of students and débutants, 
and one doesn’t take the trouble to notice their features or 
inquire who their fathers may be.’ 

Notwithstanding this contemptuous declaration, the Countess 
Radna had deigned to notice that Douglas Colborne was a plea- 
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sant, manly-looking young fellow, and when, in accordance with 
her anticipations, he entered her drawing-room that afternoon, 
amongst other visitors, she did think it worth while to question 
him upon the subject of his parentage. On being informed that 
his father was dead, that he was his own master, that he had no 
other near relations than a mother and two sisters, and that his 
modest mansion, with the adjacent lands, had been the property 
of his family for a matter of three centuries, she remarked: 

‘That is as much as to say that your position has been created 
for you, and that the only problem you have to solve is how to - 
through your life without becoming sick of it.’ 

‘Oh, Iam not so hard up for problems as that,’ he replied, 
with a laugh; ‘there are plenty of others which vill take me all 
my time to solve, I expect. How to pay my way will be one of 
them, and my people think that how to get into Parliament ought 
to be a second. Not that I should be in any danger of becom- 
ing sick of life, even if I were a county member already and as 
rich as a Rothschild. Such as they are, the amusements of life 
are quite good enough for me.’ 

‘You mean, perhaps, what you and your compatriots call 
sport—hunting and shooting ?’ 

‘Yes; and games. Luckily for me, I love games. I love 
hunting and shooting and racing too; but I can’t expect to have 
the cream of these things, because I can’t afford them. Still one 
can treat oneself to the pleasure of looking on at some of them, 
and I mean to look on at the Grand Prix next Sunday, though it 
does take place on an unlawful day. Shall you be there ?’ 

‘ C’est selon: I shall be there if I am in the mood to go there 
when the time comes; but I am deprived of the temptation 
which you enjoy, because the only difference that I can discern 
between Sunday and Monday is that Monday will bring me 
twenty-four hours nearer to the end of this tedious comedy or 
tragedy—whichever it may be. So you actually believe that you 
will commit a sin by attending a race meeting on the first day 
of the week, and you mean to attend it in spite of your belief? 
Happy man !’ 

Mr. Colborne explained. He did not deem it a sin to be 
present at the Grand Prix—otherwise he would deny himself that 
pleasure—but in England there were still to be found thousands 
of excellent people who held that strict obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments, as adapted to the requirements of modern English 
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life, was essential; so that if, by an impossibility, such a thing as 
a Sunday race meeting were to be proposed in his native land, he 
should feel bound to discountenance it. 

‘I don’t feel bound,’ he added, ‘toinsist upon the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath; nobody does observe it, and nobody 
dreams of doing so. Still some concessions must be made to 
inherited prejudices, and it is better, after all, that the masses 
should stick to an exaggerated creed than that they should 
abandon everything in the shape ofa creed. Don’t you think so ?’ 

‘Infinitely better,’ she answered, ‘and so the French nation 
will discover before the twentieth century begins. It is also very 
wise on the part of the instructed few to pander to the prejudices 
of the uninstructed many. Whether it is quite honest is another 
question ; but that concerns you more than me. Anyhow, I may 
look forward to the felicity of seeing you at Longchamps, and 
perhaps, if I do, you will kindly try to enlighten me as to the 
excitement that can be derived from ascertaining that this long- 
legged, narrow-chested horse can get over a given space of ground 
in a slightly shorter time than that.’ 

Douglas Colborne had a great deal to say in reply to so absurd 
a travesty of the signification of horse racing; but she did not 
listen to him very attentively, and her next remark was totally 
irrelevant. 

‘You talk with an authoritative accent,’ said she; ‘it seems 
a pity that you should no longer be a soldier, because fighting is 
the one clear and satisfactory business that remains open to men 
in these days. Although, as far as one can see at present, it would 
have taken you rather more than an average lifetime to have 
become a Field-Marshal. Do you never sigh for military glory? 
You look as if you ought.’ 

‘It is my humble endeavour to sigh for nothing that I can’t 
possibly have,’ he answered, laughing. ‘ Meanwhile I have just 
been made a Colonel of Yeomanry; so that when our friends on 
this side of the Channel become our enemies and invade us, they 
will find me ready to receive them at the head of the distinguished 
corps which I command.’ 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Did I not tell you that you 
were a happy man!’ she exclaimed. ‘Imagine one whose ambi- 
tion it is to desire only what he can get! Ireally must introduce 
you to Dr. Schott, who will cordially sympathise with you, and to 
my companion the Baroness von Bickenbach, who shares your 
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ideas without having the faintest suspicion that she shares them. 
Don’t make fun of Bickenbach, unless you wish to hurt my feel- 
ings. You will think her a fool; but she is not a fool, because 
nobody who is so perfectly sincere can be.’ 

It was little that Douglas Colborne cared whether the clumsy, 
colourless German Frau to whom he was presented was as wise as 
Solomon or as silly as she presented every appearance of being. 
He did not want to talk to her or to Dr. Schott, and he would 
have liked very much to talk a little longer with his hostess. But 
the latter had either had enough of him or thought that the rest 
of her visitors had not had quite enough of her; for she now 
turned away, and during the next quarter of an hour it devolved 
upon him to make conversation for the benefit of her dependants. 
He got on pretty well with the Baroness, who entertained him 
with extravagant eulogies of her former pupil and present mistress, 
extolling the Countess Radna’s kindness of heart and boundless 
liberality, while she deplored the influence of the Zeitgeist, 
which, according to her, led so many pure and noble beings into 
representing themselves as something infinitely inferior to what 
they actually were. The Baroness might be foolish, but seemed 
to be sympathetic; whereas Dr. Schott displayed none of the 
sympathy and cordiality with which he had been credited in 
advance. Dr. Schott was somewhat grumpy and surly; Dr. Schott, 
to tell the truth, had taken the stranger’s measure, and had been 
dissatisfied with the result of his scrutiny. ‘ Young, not ill- 
looking, rather clever than stupid, and remarkably fresh,’ was 
the Doctor’s inward verdict. ‘Just the sort of fellow to captivate 
her, and just the sort of fellow to make the position of resident 
physician uncomfortable. Das geht nicht!’ Consequently, Schott 
said some rather rude things about the importance of England as 
a factor in European politics. He was very well aware that 
nothing that he could say or do would interfere with the gratifi- 
cation of his mistress’s caprices ; but that knowledge left him 
free to indulge his own ill humour, and he did not deny himself 
so modest a luxury. 

When Mr. Colborne took leave of the Countess he made so 
bold as to inquire why she kept a tame doctor. ‘And not such a 
very tame one either, if it comes to that,’ he remarked. ‘ Your 
doctor growls and shows his teeth even while one is patting him 
on the head and saying nice things to him.’ 

‘Does he?’ she returned, laughing. ‘ Well, that shows what 
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a capital watch-dog he is. I am sorry if he growled at you; but 
perhaps that may have been because you couldn’t distinguish his 
head from his tail, and stroked him the wrong way. I have 
known such mistakes made by others before now; still, I have 
very seldom met with anybody who could manage to irritate my 
dear, good Bickenbach. I trust you haven’t been laughing at her.’ 

‘Not for one moment. She has been praising you up to the 
skies, and there was nothing to laugh at in that.’ 

The Countess gave him a smiling little bow of acknowledgment 
and dismissal. She herself affected a sans fagon which bordered 
upon familiarity ; but her rank and ber wealth placed her upon so 
lofty an eminence that she was little accustomed to familiarity on 
the part of her associates, and the simple, self-possessed manners 
of this young Englishman tickled without offending her. 

‘Many thanks,’ she interrupted her esteemed physician and 
counsellor by saying, after the company had departed, ‘ but, upon 
second thoughts, I am not sure that I care to hear your opinion 
of Mr. Colborne. I have formed my own, and it is a favourable 
one.’ 

Bickenbach made a soft murmur of assent, while Dr. Schott 
returned roughly, ‘ You will change your opinion, or else you will 
be sorry for not having changed it.’ 

Thereupon the Countess threw herself back in her chair, and 
laughed heartily. The thinly veiled apprehensions of the Doctor 
always made her laugh, and she was always careful to refrain from 
reassuring him. He would have been far less diverting than he 
was had it been in his power to discern the absurdity of imagining 
that she, who had refused countless brilliant alliances, was likely 
to bestow her hand or her affections upon an obscure young 
Briton. 


CHAPTER II. 

ENGHIEN. 
ON the following day Douglas Colborne did his duty by calling at 
the British Embassy. Lady Royston was at home, and made her- 
self extremely pleasant, hoping that he would not scruple to make 
use of her during his sojourn in Paris, and that if there was any- 
body in particular whom he would like to meet he would let her 
know. 
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‘For my own part,’ she remarked, ‘I am too good an English- 
woman to appreciate the society of other nations ; still, no doubt 
it does one good to rub shoulders with them from time to time. 
It’s a wholesome sort of alterative.’ 

He thanked her, but said that he had hardly had time as yet 
to assimilate the dose with which she had already been kind 
enough to provide him. ‘The Countess Radna,’ he observed, ‘is 
a tremendous alterative.’ 

‘Isshe? Well, I dare say you know her better than I do, for 
you have been to dinner with her, I hear. When she speaks to 
me she talks like anybody else; but that may be because I am 
only awoman. Men, I believe, become crazy about her, and one 
can’t wonder at it, considering how lovely she is. Nevertheless, 
I wouldn’t imitate them in that respect if I were you. In fact, I 
must beg as a personal favour that you won’t, because if you 
did I should get into trouble with Peggy Rowley, of whom I 
may confess to you in strict confidence that I am a good deal 
frightened.’ 

Colborne laughed at the idea of anybody being afraid of Peg 
Rowley, whom he had known intimately from his earliest child- 
hood, and who did not strike him as a formidable personage ; but 
he declared that he was in no peril of losing his heart to the 
fascinating Countess. 

‘I know my place,’ said he, ‘and I fully realise what a great 
gulf is fixed between an English country gentleman on a small 
scale and a Hungarian magnate. Yet I must say that I should 
like to make friends with her, especially as she seems quite dis- 
posed to be friendly. At all events, she is very candid. She 
told me one or two things about herself which made me feel 
rather sorry for her.’ 

‘That does credit to the tenderness of your heart, though I 
should think you might easily discover some more deserving 
subject for pity.’ 

‘Oh, one can’t tell; beauty and riches aren’t everything. 
Anyhow, I hope I shall find out a little more about her before I 
take leave of her for ever, and I am in hopes of encountering her 
at the Grand Prix on Sunday. Do you propose to honour the 
races by your presence ?’ 

The Ambassadress shook her head; there were a great many 
things which she was not permitted to do, she informed him, and 
Sir Edmund Royston thought that going to the races on Sunday 
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ought to be one of them. ‘But he doesn’t ask the young men 
how they employ their time on that day,’ she added, ‘and I 
suspect that your friend Mr. Lindsay will] make a point of being 
at Longchamps. You had better get him to take you with him; 
he is very well qualified to act as a cicerone.’ 

Mr. Colborne thought this was not a bad suggestion, and, 
looking in at the Chancery afterwards, obtained a prompt offer of 
a seat in the second Secretary’s dog-cart for the occasion. In the 
plenitude of his hospitality Mr. Lindsay offered furthermore to 
back the favourite on his behalf; but he declined to risk his 
money, alleging that he was, for once, more anxious to see the 
spectators than the sport. 

‘Well, they’re worth looking at, some of them,’ returned the 
other, and proceeded to mention a few of the ladies who appeared 
to him worthy of an inquiring stranger’s notice. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean women of that sort,’ returned Colborne, 
with a slight gesture of disgust ; ‘ I mean high society in general, 
and the Countess Radna in particular.’ 

‘That’s it, is it?’ exclaimed Lindsay, raising his eyebrows. 
‘You have made the most of your time, it seems. Did she give 
you a rendezvous, if one may venture to ask ?’ 

‘Of course not; but she said there was a chance of her being 
there.’ 

‘Then the odds are that she won’t be there, and it’s still 
longer odds that if she is there she won’t speak to you. From 
what I have heard of the lady, that’s her little way—an old dodge, 
you know, but usually an effective one. Don’t blame me when 
she cuts you dead, that’s all.’ 

Colborne replied, laughing, that he would blame nobody for 
the occurrence of such a calamity—not even the Countess Radna 
herself, who, supposing that she did cut him, would certainly do 
so only because she had failed to recognise him, not because she 
had deemed it worth her while to employ any dodges, old or new, 
for his subjugation. 

But this becoming modesty did not prevent him from being a 
little bit disappointed and a little bit mortified by the verification 
of Mr. Lindsay’s prophecy. The Countess Radna did attend the 
meeting; he saw her from afar in a stand to which he was 
doubtful whether he could obtain admittance, surrounded by a 
crowd of individuals of whom the greater part wore uniforms and 
decorations; but all he got from her was one of those vague 
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smiling bows whereby it is the custom of her sex to acknowledge 
the salutes of casual acquaintances, and the victory of the French 
horse, Stuart, neither aroused his enthusiasm nor abased his 
patriotic pride. What the deuce did it matter which horse won 
He was entitled to that inward ejaculation because he had openly . 
avowed that he was not at Longchamps for the sake of sport. 
Very different and much more satisfactory was the case of Mr. 
Lindsay, who had backed the winner and was proportionately 
jubilant. 

‘The best colt of the year,’ said he, as he climbed up into his 
dog-cart and took the reins, preparatory to driving his friend 
home. ‘I knew that weeks ago, and all these fellows might have 
known it if they had had the sense to keep their eyes open. 
Well, that puts me a couple of hundred to the good, which is 
better than nothing, though I’m sorry it isn’t more. What have 
you been doing with yourself all this time? Sloping about and 
studying beauty and fashion, eh? I’m afraid you must have had 
rather a slow day of it.’ 

‘JI didn’t expect to have an exciting day,’ answered Colborne, 
somewhat gloomily. ‘Of course, I don’t know any of these 
people.’ 

‘What about your Countess, by the way? She was there, for 
I caught a glimpse of her, looking, as usual, as if she wished 
herself anywhere else. Was she graciously pleased to notice 
your worship’s presence ?” 

Colborne had to admit that her recognition of that circum- 
stance had been of the slightest possible kind, whereupon his 
companion laughed aloud. ‘I told you how it would be,’ said he. 
‘If you feel any little premonitory symptoms of a weakness in 
that quarter, be advised by me, my dear boy, and stamp them out. 
Really, when you come to think of it, what conceivable comfort 
is there to be obtained out of playing tame cat to one of these 
magnificent ladies? They like to keep a stock of tame cats, and 
small blame to them; but it’s no part of your duty or mine to 
gratify their tastes, and, luckily for us, we are not restricted, as 
they are, to one solitary form of amusement.’ 

No adequate reply could be made to so sensible and succinct 
a summing-up of the case, nor was any forthcoming; but its own 
inherent inadequacy was made manifest before Mr. Lindsay’s 
high-stepping horse had trotted quite as far as the Are de 
Triomphe. For that showy animal had not reached the turn out 
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of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne when he was passed with 
very great ease by a pair of greys, drawing a victoria in which a 
single lady was seated; and presently this equipage was brought 
to a standstill, while a resplendent chasseur in a cocked hat and 
feathers descended from the box and approached the dog-cart, 
with a request from the Countess Radna that Mr. Colborne would 
speak to her for one moment. 

Mr. Colborne, it need scarcely be said, lost no time in obeying 
the Countess’s summons, and was rather surprised to find that, 
after all, she had nothing of any importance to say to him. 

‘I only wanted to tell you,’ was her greeting, ‘that I shall 
not be beguiled by you a second time into looking on at one of 
these senseless contests. The betting is the only thing that 
enlivens them, and if one stayed at home and backed one fly 
against another upon a window pane, one would be spared the 
discomfort of swallowing huge mouthfuls of dust.’ 

‘Oh, there is a great deal more in horse-racing than that,’ 
answered Colborne. ‘I could have explained to you where the 
difference comes in if you had allowed me the chance. But you 
wouldn’t.’ 

‘Ought I to have beckoned to you?’ she asked, laughing. 
‘I am very sorry that I didn’t happen to think of doing so; 
because it is just possible that, if I had, you might have made 
this dreary day a shade less dreary for me. However, there is 
one thing to be said in favour of to-day, which is that it is nearly 
over, and to-morrow, if only the sun shines, may take away the 
taste of it. To-morrow my good Bickenbach and I are going 
into the country, all by ourselves, to look at green fields and 
gather wild flowers, and forget what sophisticated beings the 
force of circumstances has converted us into. We are the very 
embodiment of pastoral simplicity from time to time, Bickenbach 
and I’ 

‘And in what particular spot are you thinking of giving play 
to your pastoral dispositions ?’ inquired Colborne, who could not 
help thinking that this announcement conveyed something in the 
nature of an invitation. 

‘Oh, not in any very remote spot. Only at Enghien, which 
is reached by frequent trains from the Gare du Nord, but which 
is rustic enough for our purpose. You ought to visit Enghien 
and Montmorency some fine day, and pay the tribute of a sigh to 
the memory of Jean Jacques Rousseau, if you have ever heard of 
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that writer. Now I must not detain your friend’s fiery horse any 
longer. Tell him—your friend, I mean—that I shall not be 
offended with him for passing me, if he can.’ 

Douglas Colborne did not deliver the above polite message, 
nor, in spite of plain and direct queries, did Mr. Lindsay learn 
what had passed between him and the Countess Radna during 
their brief interview; but it seems almost superfluous to mention 
that the hero of this narrative was taking a return ticket for 
Enghien shortly before midday on the morrow. The railway 
journey to Enghien occupies half an hour or thereabouts, and so 
astute had been his calculations that he felt able to count with 
tolerable certainty upon the fact that two ladies of Continental 
habits who proposed to spend a day in the country would find it 
necessary to partake of a déjewner a la fourchette between twelve 
and one o’clock. An Englishwoman might probably take a packet 
of sandwiches with her and eat them out of doors; but such 
Spartan abstinence was hardly to be expected of those who had 
had nothing but a cup of coffee and a roll to sustain them since 
rising from their beds. On alighting from the train, therefore, he 
proceeded straight to the principal restaurant in the place, where 
he was rewarded by the sight of the Countess Radna and the 
Baroness von Bickenbach, who were seated at a little round table 
in the public dining-room, and one of whom, at least, did not 
seem to be at all more surprised by this encounter than he 
himself was. 

‘So you have come,’ said she, composedly, as he approached, 
and while the worthy Bickenbach was giving vent to sundry 
guttural and perfunctory exclamations of astonishment; ‘I 
thought you would, and I shouldn’t wonder if you were under 
the impression that I wanted you to come.’ 

He began to protest that he had entertained no such audacious 
hope; but she interrupted him by saying, laughingly: ‘Oh, I 
did want you; why not? Sit down and order some food for 
yourself. I have eaten as much as I want; but the appetite of 
our dear friend on the other side of the table knows no bounds, 
and you will finish before she has done even now, if you make 
haste.’ 

Bickenbach, whose accomplishments included only a very 
elementary knowledge of the English language, nodded encou- 
ragingly at him, and he soon found that she well deserved the 
reputation claimed for her by her patroness. For his own part, 
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‘ he had no wish to enter into competition with her, and although, 
to keep up appearances, he disposed of some cutlets and fried 
potatoes, he was far less eager to appease the pangs of hunger 
than to ascertain what was to be done and what he would be 
expected to do on the conclusion of the repast. 

The Countess, who sat watching him with an amused expres- 
sion of countenance from beneath her half-closed eyelids—and | 
who, after uttering the above recorded sentences, was pleased to 
continue the conversation in French—relieved his mind of all 
anxiety upon that point by calmly issuing her commands as she 
rose from the table. 

‘ Bickenbach,’ said she, ‘is going to sketch the lake; in the 
matter of sketching and painting in water-colours Bickenbach is 
de premiere force, and ought not to have her attention distracted 
by the chatter of inartistic neighbours. While she is at work, 
you and I will walk to Montmorency ; or perhaps we will only sit 
down somewhere in the shade and talk. At any rate, we have 
the whole afternoon before us; so that it is quite unnecessary to 
decide at once how we will spend it.’ 

The programme had a seductive sound, and it was not, at all 
events, for him to offer any objections to the carrying out of it. 
After paying his modest bill, he accompanied the two ladies to the 
margin of the lake, whither the excellent Bickenbach’s easel and 
camp stool and other paraphernalia had already been transported, 
and when he had seen her comfortably established beneath a 
gigantic white umbrella he was willing enough to walk to Mont- 
morency or any other destination with the Countess Radna, who 
beckoned him away, remarking, ‘ Now, for the next hour or two, 
we can do and say exactly what we please.’ 

It did not please her to make a pious pilgrimage to the spots 
rendered classic by memories of the author of La Nowvelle 
Héloise; she said the sun was too hot for violent exercise, and 
confessed, besides, that she was no very enthusiastic admirer of 
Jean Jacques. ‘Although,’ she added, ‘he knew a good deal 
—more, perhaps, than we do, in spite of our having, in one sense, 
so completely outstripped him. All things considered, philosophy 
is hardly worth the trouble, is it? Nobody really knows anything, 
and the best thing we can do is to plod along, with our eyes 
fixed upon the ground and a firm conviction that nothing outside 
the range of our short vision is of much importance to us as indi- 
viduals, That, I am sure, is your opinion.’ 
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She seated herself, as she spoke, upon the grass beneath a 
spreading chestnut tree, and Colborne hastened to follow her 
example. ‘I suppose we all know what our immediate duties are, 
and I suppose the main thing is that we should do our best to 
fulfil them,’ was his highly practical rejoinder. 

‘No doubt; and what do you regard as your immediate 
duties? It might be interesting to hear about them, and how 
you arrived at the point of being certain that you can recognise 
them.’ 

He gave her the desired information with perfect readiness 
and simplicity of diction. It was incumbent upon him, he thought, 
to study agriculture, with a view to rendering his property some- 
what more productive. Without pretending to be a political sage, 
he claimed some acquaintance with British domestic politics, and 
was inclined to believe that, if a seat in Parliament could be 
found for him, he ought to secure it and add such personal weight 
as he possessed to that of the patriots who were gallantly striving 
to push the wheels of the State in the right direction through 
the mire of an obstructive Opposition. He considered, further- 
more, that he owed allegiance to those principles of conduct which 
have from time immemorial been held to be obligatory upon 
Christians and gentlemen; and he wound up (although he had 
not been invited to tag a moral on to his profession of faith) by 
observing that those who set their own amusement before them- 
selves as their chief object in life were very unlikely, by his way 
of thinking, to get any amusement out of life at all. 

‘You say that for me,’ remarked the Countess composedly. 
‘I don’t know who told you that I lived only for my own amuse- 
ment, but nothing can be more positive than that I haven't 
succeeded in amusing myself as yet. Still, I admit, with grati- 
tude, that you are amusing, for the moment.’ 

‘You mean, I suppose, that Iam an ass. All the same, I 
don’t see why Iam an ass. You yourself admit that nobody can 
look much farther ahead than the length of his nose.’ 

‘And don’t you ever look further ahead than that? What 
about those ideas of yours respecting your home politics which 
brought quite a fine colour into your cheeks when you mentioned 
them? Oh, you will go far, and your nose will go on in front of 
you: you have only to follow it, as it will follow your will. The 
difference between you and me is that I can’t follow my nose, 
because I have no will to direct it. It is turning forlornly this 
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way and that, sniffing the air and detecting no symptom of 
scent anywhere.’ 

Now, it is no very difficult matter for a man possessed of 
ordinary common sense to point out that plenty of scent, true 
and false, is discoverable at all points of the compass. The time 
slipped away quite pleasantly while Colborne expounded his 
modest creed, and endeavoured to apply it to the case of his com- 
panion, who, to tell the truth, was by no means averse to discuss- 
ing herself. She affected to laugh his panaceas to scorn, but 
she confessed that she was not yet an absolutely convinced pes- 
simist, and perhaps the conclusion at which he arrived after a 
prolonged interchange of ideas was not so very far removed from 
being a correct one. 

‘The long and the short of it is,’ said he, ‘that what you 
want is somebody whom you can care for more than you care for 
yourself, And, of course, you will meet with such a person one 
of these days.’ 

‘Shall I? That doesn’t seem to me to be proved. If he is 
to appear at all—naturally, you are speaking of him, not of her 
or them—he ought to have made his appearance by this time, 
ought he not? Since you are so confident of his existence, will 
you tell me what he will be like? It would save me trouble to 
be able to recognise him at a glance.’ 

She was looking full at her interlocutor from beneath her 
sunshade, and he was conscious that her glance gave the spur to 
his heart. Nevertheless, he was also conscious—as, indeed, he 
had been throughout the interview—that he would be a double- 
dyed fool if he were to let himself fall in love with one who not 
only was, but considered herself to be, so far above him in rank. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know what the happy man will be like,’ he 
answered, with a half-smothered sigh, ‘and I’m sure I don’t want 
to know. I should probably detest him if I could see him, even 
with the mind’s eye; so it’s just as well that I can’t.’ 

She raised her eyebrows. ‘Why should you detest this 
shadowy personage ?’ she inquired innocently. 

‘Doesn’t one always detest the people who marry one’s 
friends ?’ 

“Comme vous y allez!—I had no idea that I had the honour 
of being a friend of yours.’ But, perceiving that his feelings 
were rather more wounded by this speech than she had intended 
them to be, she hastened to add: ‘Not that I object to being 
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your friend; pray don’t imagine that. On the contrary, I ask 
nothing better. Let us agree to be friends, then, if you will have 
it so, and let us shake hands upon it, after the custom of your 
people.’ 

Nothing will ever convince foreign nations that we are not 
perpetually shaking hands, nor is it possible to persuade them 
that we do not habitually devour underdone beef. These irre- 
movable misapprehensions, with the consequences thereof, must 
be submitted to, and in truth the consequences of the former are 
apt to be less unpleasant than those of the latter. Douglas 
Colborne certainly did not find it unpleasant to take the Countess’s 
cool, white hand; yet her fingers had not remained for more than 
a few seconds within his clasp when he became aware, with a 
sudden, sharp shock, of something that was likely to bring a great 
deal of unpleasantness into his future life. Not all his prudence, 
nor all his clear realisations of the circumstances, could help him; 
he knew, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that what he had scarcely 
gone the length of dreading was now an actual fact, and that there 
could never be any question of friendship between him and the 
Countess Radna. 

And while he looked at her, sitting there in the sunshine, 
with a half-mocking smile upon her lips, he discerned a barely 
perceptible change in her expression which told him that she had 
read what was in his mind. Neither of them spoke for a minute 
or two; he was horribly disconcerted, but she did not appear to 
be in the least so, and presently she rose, remarking that it was 
time to go and examine the results of Bickenbach’s labours. So 
he followed her in silence to the spot where the worthy Baroness 
was hard at work, when she surprised him by saying composedly : 

‘Mr. Colborne has come to bid you adieu; he has to return 
to Paris by the next train. You and I, my Bickenbach, will 
spend the rest of the day here and go home at nightfall, like a 
couple of good bourgeoises.’ 

She did not offer to shake hands with him a second time, but 
took leave of him with a friendly little motion of her head, and 
he was fain to depart, inwardly abusing himself for his clumsiness 
and stupidity, while acknowledging that he had, upon the whole, 
been mercifully dealt with. 

Nevertheless, he felt, as he strode towards the railway station, 
that the matter could not end there and then. Clumsy and stupid 
he might have been, and presumptuous into the bargain; yet he 
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was not quite humble enough to submit to being good- 
humouredly waived aside, like an importunate beggar. And if 
some less merciful method of dismissal was in store for him—as, 
no doubt, it was—it must be formulated before he could make 
his final bow of withdrawal and resignation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A QUALIFIED CONGE. 


Ir does not seem very extravagant to assume that the majority of 
those who will honour this unpretending work with their perusal 
are acquainted either with the passion of love or with some such 
semblance of it as may do duty for an equivalent ; so that they 
will, it is to be hoped, readily understand Douglas Colborne’s con- 
dition of mind. He had to tell the Countess Radna in plain words 
that he loved her. That she would refuse him might be a foregone 
conclusion ; that she would be astonished at his impudence was 
not improbable. Still he owed it to himself and to the sincerity of 
his sentiments to be defeated before accepting a defeat. 

The above being his view of the situation, it evidently behoved 
him to lose no time in picking up the thread of their intercourse 
at a point where, if he had had all his wits about him, he would 
not, perhaps, have suffered it to drop; and a justly irritated man 
he was when he found that, do what he would, he was unable to 
carry so simple and straightforward a programme into effect. It 
was not very difficult to meet the Countess, and, as a matter of 
fact, he did meet her three or four times during the course of the 
ensuing week ; but it was impossible to speak to her in private 
without her consent, and this she was apparently determined to 
withhold from him. Through the kindly intervention of Lady 
Royston, he obtained admission to various entertainments where 
the Countess Radna shone resplendent ; he was permitted to join 
the throng which surrounded her and to bask for a few minutes 
at a time in her smiles, but she did not let him draw her away 
from the throng, nor would she let him into her house. He 
called upon her twice, but was turned back from the doors both 
times, and really had not the face to make a third attempt. She 
would see him, no doubt, on her reception day; but what would 
be the use of that ? 
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Meanwhile, he had already exceeded what he had mentally 
decided upon as the term of his visit to the French capital ; 
he must soon return home. He understood, or thought that he 
understood, that the woman whom he loved was merely anxious to 
spare him and herself a more or less painful scene, and he could 
not but admit that her behaviour was both reasonable and con- 
siderate. All the same, that painful scene must needs take place. 
He would never be able to forgive himself if he were to shirk it; 
and he was debating in complete perplexity by what means it 
was to be brought about when, wandering down the Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré one afternoon, he encountered a little old lady who 
was holding up her petticoats in both hands, thus displaying a 
pair of thick ankles and immense flat-soled feet to the gaze of the 
irreverent. He placed himself unhesitatingly in her path, and, 
removing his hat, said: 

‘How do you do, Madame von Bickenbach? May I have a 
word with you ?’ 

The little old lady dropped her skirts in order to throw up her 
hands. Perhaps she was really not so much surprised as she 
always appeared to be when anybody accosted her ; but the habit 
of affecting this amiable astonishment had become a second nature 
to her. 

‘Ach, Herr Je!’ she exclaimed in her native tongue, ‘ how 
you startled me!’ 

Douglas Colborne, who did not speak German, proceeded to 
explain himself in his best French. He wanted, he said, without 
circumlocution, to know why the Countess Raduna refused to 
receive him. Also, whether there was any particular day or hour 
when he might count upon finding her at home and disengaged. 
He would be leaving for England shortly, and he had reasons for 
wishing to speak to the Countess alone before he started on his 
journey. This statement, of course, was compromisingly explicit, 
but he desired to be explicit and was quite willing to compromise 
himself. 

Bickenbach made a series of extraordinary grimaces which, if 
he had only known it (but, indeed, they hardly spoke for them- 
selves), were designed to express sentimental sympathy. 

‘Mon bon monsieur,’ said she (her actual words were ‘mon 
spon mossié’), you can have nothing to tell the Countess that 
she does not already know. There have been so many like you! 
It is a pity; but there is no help for it, and if you will take the 
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advice of an old woman that wishes you nothing but good, 
you will rest satisfied with having made her cry. Ma parole 
Vhonneur / she cried, after we had returned from Enghien the 
other day—which, for the rest, proves very little. Go home, dear 
sir, and forget us. We ourselves are about to quit Paris, for we 
always visit our estates in Hungary at this time of year.’ 

‘You will not, if I can help it, leave before I have seen you— 
that is, before I have seen the Countess Radna,’ Colborne declared. 
‘What you say is kindly meant, I am sure; but, as I dare say 
you will understand, it comes too late to be of any service to me. 
You might do me a genuine service by begging the Countess to 
grant me a farewell interview.’ 

Bickenbach shrugged up her shoulders. ‘As you please,’ she 
replied. ‘I cannot tell whether the Countess will receive you or 
not, but probably she will, and probably you will wish afterwards 
that she had not. The Countess has a heart of gold, yet she 
often causes great suffering to others, because she has difficulty 
in believing that they are sincere. Enfin! since it is your 
wish ? 

It was most decidedly his wish and his determination to take 
personal leave of this sceptical lady, whose scepticism, he flattered 
himself, was unlikely to remain proof against the declaration 
which he had to make to her. He was curious to know in what 
fashion she would give him his congé, that was all—that, and a 
pardonable disinclination to retreat until he should be compelled 
to do so. Therefore he thanked the friendly Baroness, saying 
that he counted upon her to deliver his message, which she 
promised to do. 

‘Only,’ said she, on parting with him, ‘ you are asking for 
something which cannot make you happy, and may make you very 
unhappy. Pray remember, afterwards, that I warned you of that. 
You will see that she will treat you as she has treated the others.’ 

Douglas Colborne did not quite like this repeated allusion to 
‘the others ;’ still, of course there must have been others—heaps 
of others—and, after all, what difference did it make tohim? At 
least she had not, apparently, lost her heart to any of the others. 
So, all things considered, he was disposed to be grateful to his 
lucky star for having caused him to run against the Baroness von 
Bickenbach, and his satisfaction was complete when the post of 
the following morning brought him a short note, written in a 
large straggling hand upon very thick paper, which was embellished 
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by an enormous coronet and monogram. The note, notwithstand- 
ing its brevity, was all that he could have wished or expected 
it to be :— 

‘Dear Mr. Colborne,—I hear from my excellent Bickenbach 
that you are anxious to make your adieux to me before leaving 
the country. That is most amiable of you, and if you will look in 
between five and six o’clock to-morrow evening, you will find me 
at home, and enchanted to profit by this occasion of wishing you 
bon voyage.—H. R.’ 

Well, the words, when they had been read over a dozen times, 
did, no doubt, seem to have a certain ironical ring; but what of 
that? She would have been fairly entitled to laugh at him for 
having fallen in love with her after so brief an acquaintanceship, 
even if she had not been the Countess Radna and the proprietress 
of vast estates. So when he reached her house at the hour which 
she had specified, and, after giving his name, was admitted to an 
audience, he had nothing but the most deferential gratitude to. 
express for the favour accorded to him. The day had been a hot 
one, and the room in which she received him was still darkened by 
closed persiennes. Entering it from the bright outer light, he 
could scarcely distinguish her features, and was but vaguely aware 
of the exquisite salmon-coloured tea-gown, the pink ribbons and 
old Mechlin lace which formed her costume. 

‘That is all very well,’ said she; ‘but, notwithstanding your 
pretty speeches, I am under no illusion as to the motive which has 
procured me the honour of this visit. To come to the point at 
once, you are here for the purpose of quarrelling with me—isn’t 
it so?’ 

Douglas Colborne protested that nothing could be more remote 
from his intentions. Why should he wish to quarrel with her? 
And why in the world should she impute so improbable a desire 
to him?’ 

‘Would it be so very improbable? I treated you like an 
intimate friend only a short time ago; I have taken some trouble 
to hold you at arm’s length ever since. It would have been per- 
fectly excusable on your part to stop my duenna in the street and 
demand an interview with me and an explanation, to which I 
should have made youwelcome. Am I to understand that all you 
demanded was an interview ? And if so, why did you demand it? ’ 

‘Merely because I was resolved to tell you in so many words 
what you know without being told,’ he replied. ‘Itis just because 
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you know it, and because I know you know it, that an explanation 
would be superfluous. You may say that a declaration from me is 
equally superfluous, and so, perhaps, it is; yet I must make it, 
notwithstanding its superfluity. Of course it is quite absurd of 
me to love you, of course you can only give me one answer, and 
of course it has been kind of you to do what you could to spare 
me the mortification of being laughed at. But I really don’t 
think that I so very much mind your laughing at me. What I 
should have minded a great deal more would have been the feeling 
of having slunk off home without having been absolutely and dis- 
tinetly rejected.’ 

‘Oh, if absolute and distinct rejection will satisfy you,’ said 
the Countess, ‘you are not hard to please, and what you wish for 
is quite at your service. As for my laughing at you, that is another 
matter. Certainly I do not mean to marry you; but I cannot see 
anything so irresistibly comic in the idea of your having fallen in 
love with me.’ 

‘No; there is nothing comic or extraordinary in that,’ he 
agreed, with a sigh; ‘what I meant was that your immense 
superiority to me in respect of rank and wealth P 

‘ Ah, bah!’ she interrupted ; ‘in your world and mine grada- 
tions of rank count for very little, and superiority of wealth only 
counts, or ought only to count, amongst our inferiors. I will not 
pay you so poor a compliment as to assume that you prostrate 
yourself before me (it is an unbecoming attitude, Mr. Colborne) 
simply because my family is an old one, and because I own more 
leagues of grazing land and vineyards than I have ever cared to 
reckon up.’ 

‘These are genuine obstacles,’ he returned, ‘and I dare say 
you would acknowledge them to be so if you didn’t feel that there 
was another obstacle so great as to make them sink into insignifi- 
cance. You don’t love me, and you never could love me; that, to 
be sure, is reason enough, without troubling to mention the rest.’ 

‘Well, I am afraid it is. Still, there are other obstacles which 
might be mentioned, and which are of greater force than those 
that youcall genuine. Husband and wife ought to be of the same 
religion ; and I am even more profoundly separated from you than 
I should be if I were a devout Roman Catholic, for I have no 
religion at all. Husband and wife ought to have the same 
interests; and I donot think that I could possibly interest myself 
in the things which interest you. Finally, a husband ought to be 
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his wife’s master, and I have not the habit of obedience. Go 
home to your mother and your sisters and your English life, dear 
Mr. Colborne, and congratulate yourself upon the circumstance 
that, since you had to fall in love for a few days with somebody, 
you have chanced upon a woman who, notwithstanding all her 
faults, is not cruel enough to embitter the remainder of your 
existence for you.’ 

‘I don’t think I quite understand you,’ said the young man, 
with a puzzled frown; ‘perhaps you don’t quite understand me 
either. If it is true, as you say it is, that you have no religion, I 
am very sorry; but that doesn’t prevent me from loving you, nor 
do I believe that your tastes are really so unlike mine as to make 
the difference worth considering, supposing that you could care 
forme. After all, the question begins and ends there, doesn’t it ? 
You make light of the difficulties which are very obvious to me, 
and I can’t see much cogency in those that you speak of; we 
both know that if the one supreme difficulty could be surmounted, 
we should snap our fingers at the rest. Believe at least that I 
love you and that I always shal! love you. I don’t think it is 
asking too much of you to ask that.’ 

He spoke with a certain concentrated vehemence which was 
not without visible effect upon the composure of his companion. 
However, she recovered herself without any great effort, and ob- 
served laughingly : 

‘Very few people think it unreasonable to ask for a miracle ; 
millions ask for miracles every day, in the most matter-of-fact 
way, when they say their prayers. If, by a miracle, I should ever 
take to saying mine again, I shall not forget to request that this 
infatuation of yours may be shortened by a slight interference 
with the ordinary course of nature. In a word, Mr. Colborne, I 
do not} love you; soI presume there is nothing more to be said 
except good-bye.’ 

She rose and held out her hand, which he made so bold as to 
raise to his lips. There was nothing more to be said, and he 
moved towards the door without another word. But upon the 
threshold he was arrested by the sound of her voice. 

‘By the way,’ said she, as coolly as if he had been a mere 
everyday visitor, ‘were you ever at Bagnéres de Luchon in the 
Pyrenees ?’ 

‘He had never heard of that watering-place, and he confessed 
as much, with a surprised and inquiring look. 
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‘I thought it was just possible that your wanderings might 
have taken you there, because all young Englishmen, when they 
wander, make for the mountains. I asked because Bickenbach 
and I think of taking up our quarters at Luchon in the month of 
August.’ 

‘You will find me there when you arrive,’ Colborne declared, a 
sudden rush of hope causing his heart to leap up. 

‘Indeed? Well, that would not be an actual miracle; 
although I confess that I shall be profoundly astonished if you 
keep your promise. In any case, you have given me an excuse to 
substitute aw revoir for the ugly word adieu.’: 

Thereupon she retired through a door facing that of which he 
held the handle between his fingers, and he left the house a 
happier and more sanguine man than he had been on entering it. 


(To be continued.) 





